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The Time—January 23, 1920. 
The Place—International Head- 
quarters, Chicago. 

The Men—Henry J. Elliott, 
K.C., Montreal, Canada, President 
Kiwanis International; Roe Ful- 
kerson, Washington, D.C., Trus- 
tee, Kiwanis International; Harry 
E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Vice President Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

The Occasion—A meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. | 
i er + 










President Elliott—I see that Section C on my agenda 
reads ‘““A motto for Kiwanis.” Kiwanis has no official 
motto. » What shall our motto be ? 

Trustee Fulkerson—I suggest “We Build.” 1.put it in 
the form of a motion. 

Vice President Karr—I second the motion. 

And it was carried and the motto for Kiwanis became 


“We Build” 


That is in the history of Kiwanis now available after, 
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HE newly elected president of Kiwanis International has been 
a member of the London, Ontario, club for eighteen years and comes to the highest 
othce of the organization with a wealth of experience in club and district affairs 
and as an International officer. 

He was president of his club and has been particularly active in underprivileged 
child and vocational guidance work. In his district he has held numerous impor- 
tant committee positions and was lieutenant governor and governor. At the time 
of his election he was International vice president for Canada, chairman of the 
Objectives Committee of the Board and a member of the Executive Committee. He 
served as International trustee for four years, chairman of the Committee on Laws 
and qe itions, Good Will and Grievances, Public Affairs for Canada, Objectives 
1937 Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, Study Convention Program and Finance. 

He i is a corporation counsel, his age is fifty and his education came from the 
University of Toronto where he received his A.B. and LL.B. and the Law Society 
of Upper Canada. Of particular interest is the fact that he is the originator of the 
first full-time vocational guidance department in Canadian School systems. He is 
a member of the board of the United Church of Canada. 
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S STRENGTH 


By Roe Fulkerson 


IKE precious jewels on a golden chain, the united prov- 
inces of Canada stretch across the continent of North 
America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The golden 

chain which binds them together is the Dominion of Canada. 

While I have never heard a western Canadian say so, | 
don’t question that the Canadian Parliament has passed laws 
which the western provinces feel are favorable to eastern 
Canada and unfair to them. The Maritime provinces have 
probably felt at times that legislation has favored the great 
wheat-growing provinces of western Canada and has been 
unfavorable to them. 

Yet the Canadian Parliament has passed laws which it be- 
lieved insured the greatest amount of good for the greatest 
number of Canadians, and under this principle Canada has 
grown and prospered and become the great nation it is today. 

What is true of Canada is also true of the United States. 
Congress has passed laws favorable to the New England 
states which the southwestern states have felt discriminated 
against them. Laws have been enacted which were beneficial 
to the State of Washington which Florida has felt were unjust 
to her. 

Yet the principle of the greatest amount of good for the 
greatest number of people again prevails, as it must prevail 
in any country where the people love and stand by a demo- 
cratic form of government. When we have e pluribus unum 
(out of many, one), we must work for the interest of the 
whole, even though the result may 


perfectly demonstrated. Had there been a union of the states 
of Europe, no power-mad paperhanger could have created 
the hell which has succeeded civilization there. One by one 
he plucked the small plums of Furope—Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark—riding ruthlessly over their small armies until their 
people were helpless slaves under the tyrant’s heel. 

One by one he conquered them. Had they been united, he 
would have hesitated to start his bloody conquest. Triumph- 
antly his armies marched over proud little countries. Then 
he made the mistake of attacking the Soviet Union. That is 
another story because there he was made to realize the 
strength that is in union! 

Had he conquered all of Europe, think how easily he could 
have begun his conquest of North America had our lands 
been composed of small and independent provinces and states ! 

The strength and safety of Canada and the United States 
lie in the fact that each nation is a united nation, all for one 
and one for all, through the power of their union enabled to 
build war machines and arm forces in such great numbers 
that invasion is unthinkable. 

The strength of Kiwanis also lies in its union. First, the 
union of the individual clubs into. districts, then the union of 
all those districts into one international union which can 
plan and legislate for the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber of Kiwanians. Our international character is just as val- 

uable in presenting a united front 


seem at times to be unfavorable to Again the “Personal” page is moved * is the union of provinces and 


any part of the union. 
Never before in the history of 


up to the front of the magazine so 


states in presenting to the world a 
solid front to attain our aims and 


the world has the benefit of the @8 to make most readily accessible jopes for democracy. 
(Turn to page 48) 


strength which is in union been so to all readers this timely message. 















a VHIS | not an address. It is a 
report and statement of my stew- 


iwdship for the year since our 


thanta Convention. Since then I have 
ited in every state and all except tour 
ovinces—but have met repre 


from these four provinces at 


district convention—have traveled 
$0,000 miles, and have attended meeting's 
any kinds in all the twenty-nine 
trict Since our war program was 
leveloped our meetings have included 
nferences and radio round tables per- 
to the details of the program 
h are necessary for club use. 
| have learned many lessons useful in 
Kiwanis service from trade and com- 
ree, not only usetul in the administra- 
part of Kiwanis work but directive 
letermining service needs. 
the transportation field there is 
it we call a traffic flow. Every day in 
the country places and in the towns this 
rattic flow moves people and_ things. 
flow or movement of people to their 
ily tasks and the flow of materials to 
ir places of utility become a routine 
current trade and commerce, but when 
comes the flow of both changes and 
iten reverses. People move their em- 
loyment from peace to war industries. 
Chev reverse their travel. Materials and 
goods for manufacture and consumption 
that have been moving west or south now 
ove east and north. This reversal of 
traffic flow causes disturbances, changes 
habits, requires different equipment and 
facilities. A war does these things. Peo- 
ple are disturbed by their changed con- 


ditions. .\ new flow of trade and com- 
merce affects the supply of our food, 
clothing and shelter. Our life and living 
change to meet the current conditions. 
Into this changing life comes Kiwanis 
service. Must this service change also? 
If it is to live it must gear to current 
living. The Kiwanis foundation, our ob- 
jects, need not change but our objectives 
must. Trade and commerce flows change 
community life. Kiwanis service must 
be guided to meet the least resistance of 
these reverse flows. So we examine, re- 
search, study, ask questions, to find out 
what is the status of Kiwanis. Will the 
service be enough—not “too little” or 
“too late ?” 


Kiwanis service to fit these war reverses 


Can we and will we gear our 


in our community life? 
We measure or judge Kiwanis by the 


level of its membership, the number and 
kind of its club activities and the finan- 
cial standing of the International organ- 


ization and clubs. 


MEMBERSHIP 
The number of clubs and their mem- 
bership are greater than a year ago. It 
is heartening to find some spots where 
clubs are adding unusual numbers to 


main points of President 
Donley’s fine message to 
the Cleveland Convention. 
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INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


their rolls, filling the classification ranks 
with selected business and professional 
men, 

Our membership suffers from the in- 
roads of temporary war organizations. 
Men are pressed to serve in war organi- 
zations, which we should do, provided 
that (here is the proviso) what we are 
asked to do by such organizations is not 
a duplication of the things we are now 
doing in Kiwanis. We are not required 
to cancel our membership in Kiwanis in 
order to join some temporary war or- 
ganization to do the same things as we 
have been doing in Kiwanis. If we are 
to retain members, they must be active 
and stirring all the time. We have keen 
competition. Many organized groups are 
bidding for men’s time. Busy members 
doing war work in Kiwanis will soon 





learn the usefulness of the service and 


will continue their membership. 


ACTIVITIES 
What is the membership doing? If 
active—doing what? There is much to 
encourage us. By a long process of de- 
duction we have selected the activities 
which the war program demands, then 
(Turn to page 55) 
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Speaking on Flag Day the 
address of a great man of 
Canada reflects the spirit 
of Canada to the convention. 












OUR flag is teday our flag. Our 
Hag is today your flag. But gen- 

erous and striking though your 
President’s United 
Nations’ Day is far more than a trib- 


courtesy be, this 


ute to your allies—to Russia whose 
hammer and sickle have been turned into 
a terrible, swift sword; to the brave, 
faithful Chinese; to steadfast, unbreak- 
able, indomitable Britain; to the glory 
of Greece; to those fighting Frenchmen 
who hold the honor and freedom of their 
fatherland in their valiant keeping; to 
Netherlands; to the 


whose sons fight with a fanatic 


the stout-hearted 
Poles, 
courage in the skies of Britain and the 
deserts of Africa; to the men of the 
3ritish Commonwealth who have grown 
to strength and manhood and _ perfect 
freedom in the distant lands of the 
earth; and to all the little nations mar- 
velously great, broken and vet unbroken. 

This day’s celebration is, of course, 
far more than a courtesy. It is a recog: 
nition of two things, slowly but surely 
implanted in our conscience and our 
consciousness: first, that each one of our 
nations is fighting and has been fighting 
two wars—its own, and somebody else’s. 
For five years China has tought 
America’s war and our war and her own 
war. Russia today fights Britain’s war 
and her own. For the two most glori- 
ous years in her history, Britain fought 
and still tights today for herself and her 
kindred, it is true, but does anyone now 
doubt that she fought and fights for the 


world as well? She knew, and we Ca- 


Yes, for the 


two most glorious vears in her history, 


nadians knew it always. 


for they were vears of lonely endurance, 
when after every defeat, she prepared 
for an impossible but a certain victory. 

Today you fight for the world and for 
vourselves. Yes, we are all fighting 
somebody else’s war, thank God. For 
that is why our cause is honorable above 
all causes. That is one reason too, why 
the flags of freedom, some whole, some 
torn, some tattered, some in shreds, flew 
together in this great-hearted land to- 
day. 

And the other truth we have recog- 
nized is just this simple truth: so long 
as these flags fly together in war, we 
shall conquer in the sacred sign of God’s 
fatherhood, and so long as they fly to- 
gether in peace, the rains of reconcili 
ation and the dews of charity will some 
day make the scorched earth blossom 
again with the flowering of man’s broth- 
erhood. 

| hope you will allow me to go in 
search of my western youth and talk to 
you as we used to talk about America 


and Canada and Britain. We have had 


our faults in these recent years, and no 





doubt many more in the years that have 
gone. Yes, we have had our faults, and 
| think we British and Canadians are 
quite willing to confess them; and you 
have had yours, and I think you will 
contess them too, We were lazy and 
negligent, easy and prosperous, fat and 
inditferent, blind and trusting, but at 
least honorable and true to our faith 1 
our longing for peace and our determi 
nation to maintain it. We saw “the 
strong treading down the weak and kind 
men caring not and brave men daring 
not, and the Angel ot the Lord bidding 
us forbear and we forbearing not.” 

In the language of the times, we tried 
to meet the goosestep with the sidestep, 
and to match the catspaw with the 
tiger’s talons, the pussytoot with the 
tiger's tread. We don’t walk that way 
Today we march with 


heads erect, eyes shining, and the pipes 


I I 
skirling. 

While our foes were stitfening thei 
sinews, we were hardening our arteries. 
But we know one thing, and our en- 
emies’ knowledge of it also will PTON 
from hour to hour, day to day, fron 
month to month, and from vear to year, 


Turn to page 6 
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WE NEED SMALL BUSINESS 


War is a great chanee for 
industrial democracy to go 
to the front says speaker in 
address at the convention. 


ndous effort to mobilize 


eme 
ur nation every civilian organiza- 
tion must play its part. I know that 
ealize this, and that much ot 
thought been devoted to the 
mulating of a program which Ki- 
can most ethectively carry out in 


\merica to mobilize. I am go- 


uggestions today in 
connection with suc! 


a program. 


rganization which rep- 


art of American life— 


' 7 
resents the very fe 


the independent business men and pro- 


fessional men. Your clubs reach down 
into the smaller cities of America. They 
h down to the verv foundation of 


our American wav of living. Your ob- 


tive 


for vears have been to build up 


WnuNities. 


your own col 


We are fighting a war to protect the 


als of industrial democracy—of inde- 


sses against the ideal of a 


ndent Dusine 


state. Success in war re- 


Our morale in our armed 


quires morale 


forces is already high. Our morale on 


the civilian front has been handicapped 


hy economic pessimism, by a dread of a 
come when the war is 


depression to 
ended. In a recent Gallup Poll it ap- 
1 ared that nearly half of our people be- 
lieved that the war would be followed by 
hard times and financial collapse. This 
economic pessimism is an evidence of a 
lack of faith in our own institutions for 


the tuture. 


What have we been afraid of ? What 
has been the basis for belief of forty- 
five pereent of oul people in the recent 





Gallup Poll that an industrial democracy 


could not distribute a full production 
which the war is going to bring about? 
That fear arose during the long years of 
the depression. During those years we 
minimum of nine 


idle 


capital, independent business going bank- 


saw an irreducible 


million unemployed; plants, idle 
rupt, huge government subsidies required 
to distribute necessities, like food and 
housing, among the great mass of our 
population, communities dependent upon 
agriculture which could not exchange 
their goods for manufactured products. 

During those years of depression we 
had become obsessed with the idea that 
full production was an economic evil. We 
believed in an economy of scarcity. So 
weak was our faith in our own institu- 
tions that a book predicting a managerial 
revolution in which independent. busi- 


ness would disappear and would all be 





























By Thurman 
W. Arnold 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


controlled by a set of managers con- 
nected with a centralized state became a 
best seller. We were afraid of the vast 
increase of productive capacity that the 
war was bringing about. 

What we need is a new vision which 
removes this psychological handicap to 
the morale necessary for full production. 
We must get rid of the fear which now 
obsesses labor and industry and agricul- 
ture that every increase of productive 
capacity deprives them of future eco- 
security. We 
American industry and labor that future 


nomic must prove to 
prosperity and economic security, not 
economic collapse, will flow from the vast 
increase of production capacity released 
by the war. 

We have had to take a leaf out of Ger- 
many’s book in military tactics. It might 
be well also to look at Germany’s indus- 
trial tactics; what gave her people their 
1934? 
Axelson returned from Germany in the 
late autumn of 1941. He wrote in the 
New York Times tor December 16, 1941, 
that in spite of the Russian victory there 


industrial morale since George 


was no sign of internal collapse on the 
industrial front inside Germany. 

Contrast our own attitude. In a report 
published after Pearl Harbor, the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board ex- 
pressed the current fear which is under- 
mining our industrial morale. 

The report points out the necessity of 
planning for the future. It outlines a 
number of sensible and concrete 

(Turn to page 51) 
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Our freedom has become a 
world issue and all war 
effort must reeognize it 
says convention speaker. 


N DUE time we are going to win 
this war. The current 
crop of dictators will be pounded 
as flat as their dreams, and on the mor- 


we yrld’s 


row of that not too far off day, you 
and I, Americans, are going to wake 
up with the world on our doorstep. It 
is going to be a foundling world, hun- 
gry and emaciated, torn and bleeding in 
body and in mind and in spirit, and on 
that morning you and I, as Americans, 
are going to make up our minds wheth- 
er we like it or not, what we are going 
to do about it. What we do about it will 
be the shape of things to come. It will 
determine the kind of a world in which 
you and T and our children and our chii- 
dren’s children live. It will determine 
whether vou and I in this hour and day 
are fit to be free, and whether they in 
their day will have a world that is fit for 
freedom. 

Well, when that day comes, we will 
be told eloquently, plausibly, and all in 
the that all 
fought this war for was a military vic- 


name of patriotism, we 
tory, and that all we need at its end 
laurels. We are being told 
It is the old pre-Pearl 
defeatist 


necessary 


are our 
that already. 
Harbor 
dressed 
Pear] 

people are talking; Pearl Harbor didn’t 
change their tune, it only changed their 


appeasement line 
the 


Harbor adaptations. 


up with post- 


The same 


key. 

Here is what they are saying. They 
are saying that the war began when 
the fighting did, and that the war will 
stop when the fighting does. They are 
saving that all we are fighting against 
the Germans and the Japanese and 
Italians, and that all we are fight- 
for is to give them the sound heat- 


are 
the 
ing 
They 


ing that certainly is their due. 


are saying that there is only one kind 
of a future to prepare for, and that is 
a future made in the image, the ex- 
act image of the past. 

Those who believe that and are say- 
ing those things may have their way, 
because, as I have said, they are pow- 
They are 


erful. They are eloquent. 


plausible. If they don’t have their way, 
it will be because enough Americans are 
American enough to recognize that their 
brand of Americanism is not American. 

Now, in my opinion, it is no accident, 
that the United 


no foul mischance, 





A FAITH 
FOr THIS 
FIGHT 


by 
Dr. Stanley High 





States and this war ran afoul of each 
They were afoul of each other 
They 


other. 
a long time before Pearl Harbor. 
were afoul of each other a long time 
betore Lend-Lease. They were afoul 
of each other at the first moment of the 
day on which in this modern world an 
organized attempt was made to take 
modern man by the scruff of the neck, 
lift him up, and turn him around, and 
start him marching away from all the 
good things that modern man at his best 
had believed in, and toward all the evil 
things which he at his best had rejected. 


Now that war, that conflict didn’t be- 
gin at Pearl Harbor 


only ushered in the military phase of 


Pearl Harbor. 
it. For purposes of definition, that con- 
fHict now goes by the name of Fascism 
what- 


or totalitarianism or Nazism or 


ever you may prefer. Basically, how- 
ever, the things that go by that name, 
evidences of which are apparent in every 
one of the world’s countries today, in- 
cluding the United States, are only a ve- 
hicle, the latest and the most dangerous 
vehicle, for all of those in every country, 
including our own, are dubious about our 
what freedom has 


institutions: who see 


begun to mean, and are afraid of it: 
who note the way democracy has been 
going and don’t like it; who recognize 
that all over the world, beginning in our 
own land, the world’s little people are 
developing the ability, learning the tech- 
niques, laying hold of the implements 
ot power, to be their own and the world’s 
masters. 

This conflict began when there arose 
in the modern world an effort to organ- 
ize the opposition to that inevitable mas- 
tery. For them, Fascism was a God- 
send. 

Fascism, this modern expression of 
this between 


long-established conflict 


freedom and  non-freedom, Fascism 
merely turned their series of hit and 
attacks full 


revolution, into what essentially is a 


run into a scale counter- 
world-wide revolt against freedom. 
Now to understand the nature of that 
revolt against freedom, it seems to me 
it is necessary for us to understand the 
nature of the freedom that is being re- 
I think that, as Ameri- 
can citizens and particularly you Ki- 


volted against. 


wanians who have just elected a Ca- 
nadian as your International President, 
we must be aware of the vast debt we 
owe to our Anglo-Saxon ancestry for the 
freedoms that we now possess. It is no 
the debt 


and no indication of the desire to escape 


reflection upon that we owe 
it to say that the freedom that is under 
attack in this world today is not an alien 
not 


freedom. It is an imported free- 


dom. The freedom that is basically un- 
der attack today is from A to Z an 
Those 
freedom hate it everywhere, but it is 
the 
what it means for the world, it is that 


American freedom. who _ hate 


American brand of freedom and 
that the world’s tyrants and the spon- 


sors of the world’s reactionaries are 
afraid of. 

So long as our kind of freedom sur- 
vives, tyranny everywhere is bound to 
continue to be up against it. 


(Turn to page 53) 


















Above—Georgia presents a marker to Canada. 
Left to right, President Charles S. Donley, Past 
District Governor Hamilton Holt of Georgia, 
Past President Mark A. Smith and Vice President 
for Canada, Fred G. McAlister. Above right— 
Texas hats again were in evidence. Past Presi- 
dent Raymond M. Crossman and Trustee J. 
Hudson Huffard seem to be ‘deep in the heart 
of."' Right—An Ice Revue spectacie, Extreme 
right—Registration Headquarters was a busy 
place. Former Trustee Albert Snedeker is regis- 
tering. 
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Upper left—The convention greets the 
Cleveland General Convention Com- 
mittee—and thanks them. Center left— 
Immediate Past President Mark A. 
Smith presides at the Court of Honor 
where the Achievement Awards are 
presented by Achievement Chairman 
Charles E. Pollard. Lower left—They 
were busy at Information Headquarters. 
Chairman Elmer J. Kral is the one 
with the V on his hat. 
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Upper right—Trustee Philip E. Auer 
dedicates the Service Flag. Center 
right — The International Chorus sings 
“Stout Hearted Men.'' Lower right— 
Sergeant-at-Arms Ray A. Lucht looks 
them over. Far right—Former Trustee 
William A. Williams welcomes the guests 
with Treasurer Donald B. Rice standing 
by. 





Upper left—Program Chairman Thomas 
L. Husselton smiled always, troubles or 
no troubles. Above—Past President 





George H. Ross as always was an im- 
pressive speaker for ‘In Memoriam" 
feature. Left—The marvelous Allegheny 


Ludlum Steel Company Male Choir. 








FOR FREEDOM 
AND HUMAN DESTINY 
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By Charlotte Whitten 


OTTAWA 


I. find ourselves allied, all we 


+ 7 


descent from free men 


ot free 

in a struggle that is not a 
trugg|e {f trade or territory or of 
| ver ol ereignty, but the sovereign 
tv over the soul of free men, and we 


ive drawn the sword, and that sword 


le spirit we oppose to the spirit of 
the sword, and in such combat, there 

be no hesitating, no faltering, no 
turning back, no armistice. 

MacArthur has put it sternly, simply: 
“We shall win or we shall die.” And 
is we emerge triumphant or not, so 

th all our culture and civilization, and 
the hopes of human life. They will be 

med for untold centuries or blazed to 
1 new glory 

\vainst that background ot percep- 
tion of the cause and issue of the war, 
Canada now atter three vears of active 


fare, is realizing all too slowly but 


trulv nevertheless, that in 


remorselessly, 


this tvpe of total warfare, there is no 
part of the nation but ts involved there- 
is no single thing that any of 


that have to be 


us possesses 


may not 


, ONTARIO 


given in this struggle as the course and 
purpose of our whole existence is turned 
to achieve victory and to control it when 
it is achieved. 

Such grim singleness of purpose calls 
first of all for the gift of life, and out 
of your life and ours, there must go in 
the terrible demand of war, not our 
old, 
youngest, our strongest, our fittest, our 
fleetest of foot. 
That is the sacrifice that war demands. 

Now 


try in population, though greater in ter- 


weak, our broken, our no, our 


keenest of mind and 


we in Canada are a small coun- 


ritorial extent than your United States. 
We have less than the population of the 
State of New York, and of that popula- 


tion about one-third ts under sixteen 


vears of age, and there are three mil- 


lion five hundred thousand men from 
sixteen to sixty. 
Out of this total, the armed forces 


number more than four hundred thou- 


sand men, who have gone for voluntary 
service anywhere that the need may 


arise to the very end, eighteen per 


cent of our young manhood of their 
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own free will from eighteen to forty 
years of age. 
Side by 


the voluntary forces of the women’s 


side with them now march 


corps of the army, of the air force, of 
Royal Canadian 
Navy, with less than fifteen boats when 


the navy; and the 


war declared, now exceeds four 


hundred craft, and the number of men 


was 


enrolled is thirty times what it was, 


while thirty-five thousand Canadian 


First woman speaker ever 
to appear at convention 
of Kiwanis International 
says Liberty will triumph. 


merchant seamen sail in the escort of 
our supplies, under ships of Canadian 
registry. 

That is what this is doing to our life, 
and we have found that to keep the 
fighting forces supplied, to transport 
them where they are needed, to main- 
tain them there in fighting trim, we 
must have seventeen to eighteen men 
and women mobilized in farm and field, 
in factory and office, felling trees in our 
forests, tearing minerals from the depths 
of the earth, for every man in service, 
lest the supply line fail in food or arm- 
ament or the means of their transport to 
the forces in heroic action or to the 
stout-hearted civilians upon whose spirit 
the staying power of the United Nations 
stands. 

Over half of the Canadian population 
in industrial occupation is now at work 
in war industries. For months, our 
agricultural production and much of our 
primary production have been keyed to 
meeting the demands of the conflict. 
Even our bees are in streamlined pro- 
duction. 

Although the industrial plant of Can- 
ada had been remarkably developed for 
a young country, it was far behind yours 
Britain’s, and so in that terrible 
Dunkirk, 
Britain held the bridge alone, in what 


and 


twelve months after when 
really was our battle, our British bat- 
tle of 


Dominion gives credit to what you did. 


survival, every person in the 
You sent us the best of all you had, that 
we might strive desperately to hold this 
faith, 

We never worried. We knew against 
whom you were neutral from the very 
first day of the war. 

3ut if there were difficulties in step- 
ping up our industrial production, our 
agricultural tempo was merciless. 


(Turn to page 50) 
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We believe the Cleveland 
convention audience will 
agree that here is one of 
Roe Fulkerson’s very best. 


STILL PICTURES 


By Roe Fulherson 


N A little valley between two of the Blue Ridge mountains 
in eastern Tennessee lived old General Jones. His sons 
had grown up and taken over the farm work, and all he 

had to do was sit on the veranda and drink mint juleps. At 
first he drank a julep once in a while. Later he drank one 
twice in a while. Later still, three times in a while. 

One day he noticed that there was something the matter 
with his eyes. He no longer could see what was going, on 
across the valley. On the advice of his sons, he went to the 
county seat to the oculist. The doctor peered into his eyes 
with an opthalmoscope and told him he had incipient atrophy 
of the optic nerve. 

“Just what is that, Doc?” asked the General. “That means 
that vou’ve got to stop drinking mint juleps, or you will go 
blind!” replied the Doctor. “Well, Doc,” replied the General 
thoughtfully, “I am an old man. [ guess [ll just go on drink- 
ing mint juleps. I’ve seen darned near everything anyhow !” 

Like the General, I am an old man, and I have seen almost 
everything. Nature is kind to us old folks. We remember 
only the pleasant and beautiful things of the past. The rea- 
son accident insurance companies will not insure men over 
sixty-five is that they know that although we are walking 
slowly, we are going fast. We are likely to stumble because 
we are always looking back over our shoulders at the beauti- 
ful things we have seen. 

Flying around in the great open spaces of my mind like a 
bat zigzagging through a dark attic, is the thought that you 
might be interested in some of the beautiful things I have seen. 
They will not be the same beautiful things you remember, but 
they may remind you of yours. 

During these war days, we are rationed on gas and tires, 
on sugar and hairpins, on coffee and razor blades. We are 
limited in the use of these things and it is unpatriotic to 
hoard them. But heaven be thanked, there is one thing which 
will never be rationed, and which every man and woman 
can hoard for a lifetime. 

A philosophical young Kiwanis friend of mine who lives 
here in Cleveland once figured out that no matter how much 
money you have, you can’t buy memories! 

3ut no poverty or unhappiness can be too great to keep 
you from enjoying the memories you have hoarded! 

Like the face of a much loved woman lighting a cigarette 
in the dark, beautiful memories flash out in colors as sharp 
and clear as the lines cut with acid on the copper plate of an 
etching. 

First of all, a shotgun. One hardly thinks of a shotgun 
as a thing of beauty, but wait until I explain. When I was 
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"| knew it was the most beautiful thing | had ever seen." 

a boy, I lived on a creek. I fished in the summer and trapped 
muskrats in winter. Between times I went hunting, as do all 
small boys in villages and in the country. The first gun | 
ever owned was a_ single-barreled muzzle-loading musket 
which I bought with money I made by trapping muskrats and 
selling their hides. I remember the gun well, because whe 
I cocked it, it made a noise like setting the brake on a freigh 
car, and generally frightened away the game. 

On my twelfth birthday, my father presented me with a 
double-barreled breech-loading shotgun. It was the most beau 
tiful thing in the world. I remember how surprised my fa 
ther was when, instead of thanking him, I hugged that gun 
to my breast and burst into tears, bellowing like a suckling 
calf just separated from its mother. 

A year or so later, I tramped with a couple of boys forty 
miles into the mountains to fish. We climbed over stones and 
boulders until we came to a turbulent mountain stream making 
baby torrents among the rocks. In a fern girdled pool at the 
bottom of a waterfall, I cast my bait into the water and 
caught my first speckled brook trout. As it came up into the 
sunlight and I saw its gaudy coloring, its fins like butterfly 
wings, I knew it was the most beautiful thing I had ever 
seen. I still am not sure it wasn’t. I am positive that a brook 
trout is the most beautiful thing in the world without legs. 


(Turn to page 63) 





5 AN an 


ot religious bigotry in the na 


wer to all expressions 


tion’s history the National Con 
lerence of Christians and Jews was or- 
wized by former Chief Justice 
(Charles Evans Hughes, the late New- 
ton D. Baker and Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man to develop good will and coopera- 
tion among Protestants, Catholics and 
lews in America In furtherance of 
Ki l hjectives and objects this con- 
reren was pre ented at the Cleveland 
Conventio1 The participants were: 
Dr. Everett R. Clinchv of New York 
( ity who be val his career as a Pres 
vterian miuniste president of the 
conference and is a pioneer and noted 
ead 1m tine ovement to promote un 
erstanding ind) cooperation among 
\mericans of all faiths, 
hk lulian Beck Feibelman of New 
Orleat Louisiana, regional religious 
Ivise Southwestern Division of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
lew He is the author of several 
hooks 
Very Reverend Edward V. Cardinal, 
C.S.V., Ph.D., Chicago, has been pro- 
fessor of history at Lovola University 


He is a member 
Chi- 
cago Council of Foreign Relations and 
Catholic 


in digest form, the state- 


in Chicago since 1938 


historical societies, the 


the American Peace Associa- 


tion Here are, 







Conferenee of Christians 
and Jews presented with 
great success at session 
of Cleveland Convention. 


ments made by the distinguished speak- 


ers at this conference, presented on 
Tuesday morning, June 16: 
Dr. Everett R. CLincuy: The topic 


we are attacking, it seems to me, must 
be introduced by the situation in which 
we find ourselves today. 


What 
health, the chart of 


bill of 


this na 


the 
health of 
It seems to me that religiously 
little that if we 


were measuring the human liberties, the 


would you say is 


tion? 


we are a subnormal, 


chart would read “Critical”; that if we 


economic 


* 1( « rd” 


were thinking about condi- 


tions, the chart would report 
that if we were reporting the chances of 
survival, they would be nine to one. If 
we were talking about the patient’s race 
relations, they are not so good. 
Starting from here, however, it 
seems to me that we have a perfectly 
amazing set of possibilities for the fu- 


ture. Intellectually, we are becoming 
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Participating in the Conference of Christians and 

Jews were left to right: Rabbi Julian Beck 

Feibelman, Dr. Everett R. Clinchy and Very 
Rev. Edward VY. Cardinal, C.S.V. 


We are getting strong. 


Morally, we are getting 


awake, alert. 
tough and hard 
and ready for action. Spiritually, we 
are beginning to suffer, and it seems to 
me we are beginning to sacrifice, and I 
believe that because of that we are go- 
ing to discover what life is all about. 

Therefore, my opinion is that we may 
be optimistic with regard to this world 
we want to live in. 

Very REVEREND Epwarp V. Carpr- 
NAL: In order to carry out this figure 
of the health chart and know what to 
do, it seems to me we have to be guided 
by what has gone on in the past. Sober 
historians look at this last World War 
and they ask themselves what happened 
in 1919 that we 
this ferrible catastrophe once again ? 
Well, the things that hap- 


pened which seems to me is very perti- 


should be taced with 


one of 


nent and which partially, at least, ex- 
plains the terrible failure of the last 
peace conference, was that religion was 
eliminated. You know, of course, that 
some of the nations actually signed a 
written agreement during the last war 
that the Holy Father should be kept 
from the peace table. Personally, I think 
that was a terrible mistake, and it seems 
to me that subsequent events of man- 
kind have proved that it has been such. 

3ut I go one step further and say that 
at this next peace conference not only 
should the Holy Father be invited, but 
that the leaders of all great and recog- 
nized religious groups should have a 
place there. There are many millions 


(Turn to page 48) 
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Free press in a free land 
is the heritage people of 
this nation have enjoyed 
from the very beginning. 


T IS not strange that Kiwanis clubs 
have understood as well, if perhaps 
not better than any other organiza- 

tion, the need for good Home Town 
Newspapers and their value to the com- 
munity. For, after all, Kiwanis clubs 
and other service clubs are made up of 
home town folks—yes, the editor and 
publisher of a Home Town Newspaper 
most likely is a member of the club and 
is active in its civic endeavors. 

Hundreds of these communities, 
woven into a national picture, constitute 
the solid Americanism upon which this 
nation has thrived from its inception 
and upon which this nation is finding 
a solidarity of purpose and a zeal to win 
the war, which must prevail to reach 
our goal of complete victory. 

No nation can be stronger than the 
integral parts from which it is formed 
and Kiwanis clubs and Home Town 
Newspapers have gone down thé road 
together—hand in hand, with almost a 
single creed and a single purpose— 
building and inspiring these communi- 
ties upon which our fabric of national 
character draws so heavily. So it is that 
a nation—strong or weak—energetic or 
complacent—is pretty much the image 
of all these communities—of all these 
Kiwanis clubs and other organizations 


which make up a community and which 
depend upon their newspapers to chron- 
icle their civic events and to stir them 
to give the very best which is in them. 

The newspapers of the United States 
and Canada, both large and small, have 
“enlisted” for the duration of the war! 
They were quick to respond to the 
responsibilities which were theirs when 
their nations were drawn into the globe- 
encircling conflict. 

The splendid work which the news- 
papers of Canada have been doing is a 
matter of record. In the war many 
months before the United States sud- 
denly found herself in the midst of the 
battle with the coming of the Pearl 
Harbor thrust by the Japs, the news- 
papers of Canada first distinguished 
themselves in bringing to a quick and 
victorious conclusion the first Victory 
Loan drive in Canada. 

Always alert to their responsibilities, 
as they have been since the days of early 
journalism as patterned by Benjamin 
Franklin, the newspapers of the United 
States have brought to this country a 
full measure of understanding and inter- 
pretation of our war policies—the same 
kind of understanding and _ interpreta- 
tion which was so necessary for the 
guidance, in the early days, of a strug- 
gling young nation. 

A free press in a free land—that is 
the heritage the people of this nation 
have enjoyed and cherished from the 
very beginning and, Thank God, even 
with a war of the new type—an all-out 
war, which has plunged the greater por- 


tion of the world into dictatorship, 





DENT, NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


which was in every case preceded by the 
abridgement of the freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of reli 
gion and freedom of speech, this nation 
finds itself operating under a newspaper 
censorship of the voluntary type. It is 
one to which the newspapers themselves 
have heartily subscribed in the interest 
of victory—and one which will preserve 
for the people of this nation the very 
cornerstone of all freedoms—the free- 
dom of the press! 

It should be borne in mind, always, 
that freedom of the press is not some 
thing which has been set aside for the 
benefit of those who publish newspapers. 
It is something which belongs to all the 
people—their right, under a free govern 
ment, to have the news—yes, all the 
news, that they may remain the e1 
lightened people which has been a great 
factor in the growth and character of 
this great nation. 

It is this type of Americanism which 


+ 


Hitler cannot understand. It is this 
spirit of freedom which must be more 
than a match for the fanatical, suicidal 
faith which the Jap has been taught to 
have in his Emperor, which causes him 
to plunge into certain death or run the 
No, the dictator 


can find no place for a tree press, f 


risk of “losing face.” 


freedom of worship, for freedom of 


speech—they cramp his style and they 
are beyond his scope of understanding. 

We have to look only to the occupied 
countries of Europe to see what has 
happened to any of the freedoms we en- 
joy in a democratic nation. 


(Turn to page 56) 
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Only one in three aware 
of grave responsibilities 
of war declares speaker 
in fiery convention talk. 
NEWS COM 
HAT I have in mind by the 
Lash in the News Flash” is 
this: every news flash in the 
this morning and in_ preceding 
is has been a sting of defeat and re- 
proach. It has been a burn to every news 


flash, lashing us with regrets, lashing us 


to activities, and we can hardly know 


1 
" 1¢ 


1 way to turn in anticipation ot the 


next news flash of disaster. 
\ll of these victories that we have 
( tly been winning have been go 
e to the side in this war that could 
chieve the best observation point. You 


umot win now unless vou get a good 
int of observation. | wish you would 


ke this convention a period of obser- 


vation for vou to observe where we are 
und what is likely to occur in the 
ws flash ot tomorrow. 


want vou to join with me in a racy 


ok at the headlines, and accept them 


a squaring of the shoulders not a 
re shrugging. Look at the fact that on 
ilmost every count we are losing. If I 


Le 2s 
} 


ld have a scoreboard of the war here, 


the score would read eighty to twenty, 
hty for our enemies, and twenty for 
us in points of victory. 

1 game is only midway. There 


innings yet to play. We must 


are many 


frankly brace up to the fact that we have 
been having a lash in each news flash, 
the lash of repeated defeat, and as hu- 
manitarians and Kiwanians, I want to 
ask that when you go back to your home 
clubs this drama with 


Loc ik 


Five times as many American boys are 


you carry 


this 


you. 
around superb auditorium. 
prisoners as there are people seated in 
this auditorium, prisoners on Bataan 


Island. We 


clean-cut, brave American boys prison- 


have seventeen thousand 
ers in that one little area of war. If you 
have your club meetings dedicated with 
an invocation, | that 
make it a rule to ask that divine, that 
priest, that rabbi, that pastor, to include 


wish you would 


a prayer for the American prisoners and 
the prisoners of war from Canada or all 
the free nations, or the prisoners of war 
of any nation that some great arm of 
mercy might come around them. 

I fear that 


getting that these bovs, vou, who are 


America is too soon for- 
sitting at the very lip of heaven, are 
the hell. I 


hope that in your club and in your own 


already in mouth of 
life, you will send up an unbroken prayer 
of mercy and extenuation for these boys. 

It is one of the greatest lashes in any 


news flash when you read that a boy has 
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fallen into the hands of these slit-eyed 
lizards, who are only apes dressed in 
clothes. [ have been in their foul hands 
in Japan and in Manchuria, and I know 
from physical experience what you can 
anticipate from this uncivilized throw- 
back to the jungle. 

Now to look ahead at some of these 
news flashes that are for all of us to 
watch. I want to start with the local sit- 
uation or a national situation. You have 
heard a great deal about a fifth column. 
We have too many here. A great many 
of them ought to be dead, and will be if 
they persist in the fifth column activity. 

You have heard of a sixth column, of- 
ten spoken of editorially. Could I digress 
a minute from the war flashes to ask 
all of you to look out for the seventh 
column, I call it the seventh column be- 
cause it works every day in the week, 
and it works for the Japs and it works 
for Hitler. 
waste. Waste in every form, waste of 


It is the seventh column of 


public money, waste of life on the high- 
way. Please notice this. Eight hundred 
American boys in uniform have been 
killed on our highways by accidents 
since this war began. I beg you all to 
fight the seventh column that works ev- 
ery day in the week. 

[ have just visited some thirty-four of 
the States. 


been in your state, and I would report 


American Perhaps I have 
to you in full fairness that I found only 
one in three in America aware of the 
fact that we are at war. There was only 


a , 5? 
(Turn to page 52) 
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KIWANIS 


ON THE MARCH 


hy 
O. E. Peterson 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY 


Some high spots from the 
seeretary’s report given 
at Cleveland show Kiwanis 
is geared for war efforts. 


IWANIS is on the march. An 
eventful year has passed since 
we met in Atlanta to set new 
outposts of service in a world at war. 
We sensed then that sterner days lay 
Our 


locked in the struggle for democracy for 


ahead. Canadian clubs had been 


many months. There was no mistak- 


ing the signs that for the second time in 
history Kiwanis would soon again be 
challenged to throw the full weight of 
and into the 


its resources manpower 


fight for freedom. We reviewed with 
pride the contribution of our Canadian 
their effort. We 
pared for a new offensive. It began 


clubs to war pre- 


December 7, when president 
pledged to the President of the United 
States, while the bombs were still drop- 
ping on Pearl Harbor, our fullest sup- 


your 


port in the crisis which now threatened 
our security. 

The challenge was a sober one. As 
we took stock of the situation, we ac- 
knowledged that as an organization our 
influence was never greater. Numeri- 
cally, we were at an all-time peak. Fi- 
But the task 
ahead was war, and on the winning of 
We 


fortunate in the wise and clear- 


nancially we were solid. 


it depended our future existence. 
\were 
thinking leadership of a president whose 
erasp of the role we were to play quick- 
ened our eagerness to serve. He was 
supported by a Board devoted to the con- 
viction that Kiwanis was equipped to 
help build in our two nations a morale 
that would win a victorious peace. The 

Our 
historians 


was clear. decision was 


made. To 
the right to appraise our total contribu- 


course 


future we leave 


tion. One fact is unalterable—Kiwanis, 
will give the maximum of effort, the 
that 


and women—old and young—shall con- 


maximum of sacrifice, free men 
tinue to live. 
At this the 


summoned your new secretary to fill the 


solemn moment, 3oard 
high office left vacant on the retirement 
of that veteran Fred. C. W. Parker, and 
by the untimely death of Acting Secre- 
tary George W. Kimball. In 
terim, Percy Monson had carried on 
War condi- 


tions now added new responsibilities. 


the in- 
most efficiently and well. 


Conscious of my limitations, but with 
the fullest assurance of the Board’s help, 
President Donley’s friendly guidance, 
and the Staff’s wholehearted coopera- 
tion, I promised you my best. 

Nearly six months have passed. Dur- 
ing this period we have streamlined 
many less essential services in the Gen- 
eral Office to give you more direct help 
on the vital issues of the hour. Despite 
the dislocations in business and profes- 
sional life due to the enlistment of thou- 
sands of Kiwanians in active military 
and civilian war services, membership 
has held its ground. A strong program 






of patriotic activities has inspired oth- 


ers to serve their nation through 
Kiwanis. 
Today our membership shows an in- 


In- 


service 


crease over June 30 of last year. 


cluded is an active military 


group of 3,734 members. We are proud 
of this growing number who have an- 
Already the 


figure is equivalent to a full regiment of 


swered their country’s call. 


the complement of two 
“North 


Carolina” class. Many more are enlist- 


infantry, or 
35,000 ton battleships of the 
ing every month. Recognition of their 
sacrifice imposes on the rest of us the 


double duty to carry on for them on the 


home-front and to fill up the ranks they 
left there with other qualified men. In 
every community are many who appre- 
ciate now more than ever the value of 
effort 
plans. This is step No. One in the pro- 


common under well-organized 
gram of expanding the war service of 
every club. New clubs continue to be 
completed. 

The growing importance of club vis- 
itation as a vital function of our field 
service is reflected in the fact that 434 

(Turn to page 56) 








Martin Fry, State College, Pennsylvania, 


jives final report of Resolutions Committee. 


VICTORY THROUGH RAISING 
SPIRITUAL LEVEL 
Believing the blessings of democracy 


survive ina 


re fighting tor 


cannot 
lominated by the forces of greed, 
that 
conflict, 


intolerance mc 


ruthless brutality 
we precipitated — the present 
ind holding that anvthing less than vic- 
rly unthinkable and in 


mition ot the firm conviction that 


con ple te victorv can come only to those 


itions which acknowledge their depend- 
ence up nd responsibility to Almighty 
Gor 
esolved, that Kiwanis, in per- 
petuation of its strong faith in the re- 
ligious principles left to us by our tound- 
fathy continue to actively strive 
for personal and group consecration to 
itual ideals as the first step toward 
the building of a better world, and fur 
thermore, that we mav achieve this aim 
cd, that Kiwanis re- 
thle its efforts to lend substantial sup- 
1) to the churches in their program 
evoted t ing the moral and _ spir- 


level of our people: by urging in- 


| 


lual iN Wwihhlans to give o1 their time 


talents in developing a greater pub- 

lic church consciousness: bv challenging 
citize! to al wareness of the need 

1 e regular chur attendance: and 
helping to strengthen the position of 

the church n the communities in every 
p ble wav to insure that, in the period 
follewing the certain triumph of our 
rms on the fields of battle, we as a 


properly attuned to the 


] } 
peopie Mav ve 


- of assuring to a world of 


free humanity a lasting and glorious 


peace based on the democratic principles 


of liberty, justice and truth. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED 


AT CLEVELAND 


CONTINUANCE OF VIGOROUS 
WAR PROGRAM 


President Charles S. Donley and the 


Interna 
the 


Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 


tional are to be commended for 
courage and vigor displayed in placing 
at the disposal of the governments of 
the United States and of the Dominion 
of Canada the full support and active 
participation in the war effort of all 
Kiwanis clubs. The leadership displaved 
by our International Kiwanis officers has 
resulted in mobilizing thousands of lead- 
ers trained in community service through 
Kiwanis work for participation in the 
many types of local service so necessary 
in the present emergency. 

that 
been 


\s evidence Kiwanians every- 


aroused to their re- 


this 


where have 


sponsibilities as leaders, program 


has stimulated our local Kiwanis clubs 
to devote 6,736 club meetings in a single 
month to a discussion of some phase of 
activity brought about because of the 
war, and the contributions citizens can 
make to this effort. Also, many thou- 
sands of Kiwanians have accepted posi 
tions on local draft boards, local defense 
units, and in other ways rendering many 
helptul services. 
Be It Resolved, 


commend and approve the war program 


Therefore, that we 


initiated by our International leaders 
since our last convention ; and 

Be It Further Resolved that we di- 
rect that this close working relationship 
with the two governments in the United 
States and Canada be continued so that 
the Kiwanis 


properly related and geared into the war 


war program of may be 


activities of our two governments. 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR 
We commend the Committee on Citi- 
zenship, the Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for Canada, and the International 
Board of Trustees for the publication 


and forwarding to the proper clubs of 


the Declarations of War of the Unarmed 
United States of 


and of the Dominion of Canada, express- 


Forces of the \merica 
ing the attitude and determination of 
Kiwanians everywhere, and urge all 
clubs to secure signatures to these Dec- 
larations to seek publicity for this proj- 
ect of the clubs; and to emphasize in 
club meetings the importance of every 
expression contained in these impressive 
and comprehensive statements of Kiwan- 


is ideals of nations at war. 


ELIMINATION OF NON-ESSENTIAL 
EXPENDITURES 

We direct the attention of all of our 
clubs and of each individual Kiwanian 
to the theme of this Convention, 

“Victory, by United Effort—by In- 
dividual Service” and call upon them to 
vigorously and courageously translate 
this theme into full and practical effect 
in our two countries and in our respec- 
tive communities. 
Be It Therefore Resolved— 

1—We hereby recognize and acknowl- 
edge the devotion, patriotism and sacri- 
ficial service of our armed forces, and 
hereby pledge our unlimited support to 
them. 

2—We hereby pledge our loval and 
devoted support to the constituted lead- 
the United 


States, of our provinces and states, and 


ership of Canada and of 
of our respective cities in every effort 
incident to the successful prosecution of 
the war to the earliest possible victory. 

3—We hereby call upon our constitut- 
ed authorities in every branch of our gov- 
ernments to put aside all personal politi- 
cal considerations in the performance of 
their public duties and to place the com- 
mon good and unity of purpose and ef- 
fort as their first consideration. 

4—We hereby pledge ourselves to our 
utmost financial support of the war ef- 


(Turn to page 57) 
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IPH no thought of criticism of 
any other convention, as a man 
who has missed only one In- 
ternational Convention, I can say with- 
out the least reservation that the Cleve- 
land Convention was one of the best 
conventions ever held by Kiwanis. 
There were three factors. They do 
not come first, second and third, because 
auv one of them is equally important 
with the others. 


The Key Clubbers on the job. Left to right: Key 
Florida District, chairman of panel; E. B. Stahiman, Jr., International Trustee; Key Clubber 


The Cleveland group to a man were 
on the job and left not one thing un- 
done which could be done to add to the 
happiness and the comfort of their visi- 
tors. 

Tom Husselton, the Program Chair- 
man, did his job in exactly the same 
way. He produced a marvelous program 
and his dramatizations were unique and 
beautiful. Hats off to Tom and the 
men who helped him work out the de- 
tails! 






POLy 


One who has attended 26 


Kiwanis 


what he found unique in 
this one at Cleveland. Ohio. 


cLEv” 
By Ree Fulkerson 


ponk 


Phird, but not last, were the phy: ical 
advantages ot the convention. We were 
expecting thirty-five hundred and titty 
five hundred came and did not even 
mike a dent in the splendid hotel accom- 
modations of that wonderful city. The 
other physical advantage was the splen- 
did auditorium with its Meetin’ House 
down stairs. This latter is an innovation 
and whenever possible it should be re 
peated. This Meetin’ House was a 
very large, beautifully furnished room 
with every facility for men and women 
with tired convention feet to sit and chat 
and soothe their souls. Each district 
had its booth and its meeting place and 
it was one of the greatest features in the 
show. The talks were, of course, mostly 
on the subject of the war. Men im- 
portant in the government of both Can 
ada and the United States told us about 
the war now, and in the future, and 


what peace time will be hke after we 


Clubber George Miller, West Palm Beach; Kiwanian 


win it. But for all their eloquence it re- 
mained for a couple of high schools boys 
to steal tie show. 

These boys were from Florida, where 
the Key Ciubs flourish as the favorite 
uth movement of that district. At one 
of the panel meetings these two young 
sters told the assembled Kiwanians 
about the Key Club movement and what 
it means to the high school boys in 
Florida. They talked so cleverly, with 


so much poise and ease and so thorough- 


conventions § tells 


pane 


lv sold the vouth panel on the whole 
idea of the Key Clubs that thev have 
any invitations to go to district con- 
ventions this fall and talk it to the 
conventions. 

The Texas-Oklahoma District were 
there with their big white ten-giallon 
Stetsons, there were cowboys from 
other places. California had her boxes 
bou 


Denver with her 


ot Oranges 5; 
tonnieres for the next convention and all 
the other interesting attractions we have 
had at other conventions. 

It was a colorful, purposeful, power 
ful convention in Kiwanis information 
and inspiration which will linger long 
in the minds of every man and wor 
present. 


ig presidential 


The ice show, the 
ball with its two hundred local junio 
hostesses: the International offices Ol 
parade, led by a girls’ auxiliary patrol, 


were all entertainment teatures of the 





Max Derbes, New Orleans; Fount Rion, Governor, 
Collins Hyers, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


highest possible class and Cleveland can 
well lean back and rest up with the satis 
faction that no other city has ever done 
the job any better. 

But | still insist that two high school 
hovs stole the show and on the last day 
of the convention when International 
President Donley wanted to bring his 
teen-age daughter to the stand to intro 
duce het 
boys had stolen Miss Donley also! 

Well done, Cleveland! 


*, one of these same high school 
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The presentation of colors at the opening of the Monday morning session. 


The 
CLEVELAND 


Convention 


Digests of all convention 







addresses will be found 







in this issue and also in 
the official proceedings. 


Oliver L. Herke, the Registration chairman, was 


pleasantly busy. 


“QHE twenty-seventh annual con 
ention of Kiwanis International, 

held June 14 to 18 in Cleveland, 

3) which citv bears the distinction 
the only one to have been host 


times to International gatherings, Roy F. Cooke, Elections chairman, reports 


utstanding in features of inspira 
fellowship, entertainment and at- General Convention Committee ot 
Cleveland and the International Com 
Sunday evening through Thurs nuttee on Convention Program. 

ww noon the delegates and visitors and Che convention was a happy one from 
wives and children enjoved busi- the very first. The machinery of the 
essions and conterences and at- Cleveland Public Auditorium was well 

t “1 the very worth-while series of adapted to all Kiwanis needs and in ad , 


a é ces = ae Donald B. Rice, the International Treasurer, tells 
entertainment features arranged by the dition there was The Meetin’ House, an the financial story. 
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innovation which proved its popularity 
from the earliest hours of the opening 
day. 

The program features under the direc- 
Husselton, Atlantic 


City, made the sessions valuable in every 


tion of Thomas L. 


possible way and a unique dramatization 
feature ended each gathering. Hugo 
Kirchhofer was at his very best as 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Music and added vastly to the 
general excellence of the sessions. As a 
presiding officer Charles S. Donley 
seemed to have done everything just 
right and his happy ability to take care 
of whatever sort of situation arose made 
the convention sessions ripple along. 

To the General Convention Commit- 
tee of the Cleveland Club, its Chairman 
George I. Buehler, Honorary Chairman 
William A. Williams, the club President 
Clarence H. Dray and the fine ki- 
wanians of the Sixth Division who pro- 
duced a record total of divisional regis- 
trations tremendous credit is due. To 
the individual workers, however, should 
go an equal amount of praise. They 
all worked hard and the results justi- 
fied their efforts. 

\ very brief résumé of the convention 
can be given as follows: 

Sunday—The opening session and 
musicale with the fine male choir of the 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh with Betty Jane Atkinson, 
violinist, and Homer Wickline at the 
piano. Welcome addresses, the famous 
address “Together We Stand” by Leon- 
ard W. Brockington, K.C. of Ottawa, 
Adviser on Empire Affairs to the 
British Ministry of Information. The 


Kiwanis service flag was dedicated by 


Ben Dean, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
explains the expenditures. 


19 


Rev. Philip E. Auer, International the All Kiwanis Week message of the 
President and presentation by Immedi 


President Mark Smith of 


Trustee of Galion, Ohio. The “In Me- 
moriam” services were eloquently and ate Past 


impressively cared for by Past Inter- achievement awards. Roe Fulkerson’s 


national President George H. Ross. address, “Still Pictures,” was hailed by 
Monday—This was a busy day what many as his very best ettort of all the 

with reports of various International years. 

conmittees, the President’s annual mes Tuesday—A day of important events. 

sage and address, “Newspapers and the Lieutenant Fovernors were Tol the hirst 

Victory B. time introduced by districts. The Treas 


Program” by Raymond 


Howard, in addition to the inspiring urer, Donald B. Rice, reported a_ fine 
panel conducted by Dr. Lyman Bryson, balance and back-log, the chairman o1 


“The Part Kiwanis Can Play in the the Finance Committee, Ben Dean, 
Post-War World.” Then came a lunch- 


eon for district secretaries, the luncheon 


showed where the organization finances 


were expended and why. Secretary 5, 


EK. Peterson reported on the state of the 


(Turn to page 50) 


meeting of the International Council and 
in the afternoon five very important 


panel conferences on Kiwanis war ef- 









forts. In the evening there was intro- 
duced the International Chorus with its 
“Stout Hearted Men” theme song, the 
presentation by President Donley of the 


members of the International Council, 





Left—Hugh Kirchhofer, music chairman, was 
at his very best. 








Robert H. Sanborn, credientials chairman, 
makes his report, the president beside him. 


- 





They are well pleased, if serious, about it all. President Charlies S. Donley, left, Cleveland club 
president, Clarence H. Dray standing, and George F. Buehler, general convention chairman. 
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INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND 


TRUSTEES FOR 1942-194.3 


President, Frep G. MCALISTER, London, Ontario 
Immediate Past President, CHARLES S. DoNLEY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Vice President, HAMILTON HOLT, Macon, Georgia 
Vice President, FREDERICK M. BARNES, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Treasurer, DONALD B. Rice, Oakland, California 


Secretary, O. E. PETERSON, Chicago, Illinois 


Trustees elected at the Cleveland Convention Trustees who will serve the second of the two-year term 
to serve for two years to which they were elected at Atlanta last year 

\LLoys F. Branton, Willmar, Minnesota PHILIP E. AUER, Galion, Ohio 

Guy H. VANbE BoGart, Havre, Montana BEN DEAN, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

GEORGE G. PEERY, Salem, Virginia Davip H. Exton, K. C., Lethbridge, Alberta 
CHARLES S. DupLrey, Dallas, Texas JAMES P. GALLAGHER, Newton, Massachusetts 
CARL C. KOESTER, Batavia, New York .J. HUDSON HUFFARD, Bluefield, West Virginia 


CORWINE E, Roacu, Springfield, Illinois 


Trustee elected at Cleveland Convention 
to serve for one year 


J. RAYMOND Scuutz, North Manchester, Indiana 


\ 


Es 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD 











Seated, left to right: Trustees Charles $. Dudley, Ben Dean: Treasurer Donald B. Rice; Vice President Frederick M. Barnes; President Fred G. McAlister; Im- 
mediate Past President Charles S. Donley; Trustees J. Hudson Huffard, David H. Elton, K. C.; Secretary O. E. Peterson. Standing: Trustees Philip E. Auer, George 
G. Peery, Carl C. Koester, Cerwine E. Roach, James P. Gallagher, Alloys F. Branton, Guy H. Vande Bogart, J. Raymond Schutz. Vice President Hamilton Holt 


was unable to be present when the picture was taken. 
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THE GLORY OF THE UNION JACK 


FORMER INTERNATIONAL 


LTHOUGH most of us know that 
the Union Jack, flag of England’s 
far-flung Empire, is the combina- 

tion of the crosses of St. George, St. 
Andrew and St. Patrick, few realize 
the wealth of history and tradition which 
lie behind this red, white and blue sym- 
bol of liberty, justice and freedom. 

It may be interesting to learn just 
why it’s called a Jack. In the earliest 
days of chivalry, long before the time 
of the Norman conquest of England, 
both the knights and foot soldiers of the 
armies in the field wore a surcoat or 
“Jacque” extending over their armor 
from the neck to the thighs, bearing 
upon it the blazon or sign either of their 
lord or of their nationality. 

These surcoats, or Jacques, came in 
time to be known as the Jacks of the 
various nationalities they represented, 
and it was from the raising of one of 
them upon a lance or staff, in order to 
show the nationality of those on board, 
when troops were being convoyved by 
water, that the single flag bearing, for 
example, the cross of St. George or St. 
Andrew, came to be known as a Jack. 
From the same origin came the name of 
the jackstaff, the small flagpole at the 
bow of the ship. 

x ok Ok 

The red cross of St. George, on a 
white field, commemorates England’s pa- 
tron saint and, wherever ships have 
sailed, there that cross has been carried 
by the sailor-nation which long ago 
adopted the cry, “St. George for Merrie 
England.” 

St. George’s emblem is said to have 
been adopted by Richard I, who placed 
himself and his army under the special 
protection of this saint when he joined 
the French, Germans and Franks in the 
third great crusade in 1190. 


x ok Ox 


As to the cross of St. Andrew, white 
upon a blue ground, we find considerable 
conjecture as to how this saint became 
the patron saint of Scotland. It is 
claimed that in the early centuries some 
relics of the apostle were being brought 


By Arthur R. Jord 


TRUSTEE AND PRESIDENT 


The Union Jack, the flag 
of Canada, has a glorious 
history and again streams 
beside Stars and Stripes. 


to Scotland and, although the vessel 
bearing them was wrecked, the sacred 
bones were brought safely to shore at 
the port still known as St. Andrews. 
Another tradition has it that, in 987, 
Hungus, king of the Picts, was being 
attacked by Athelstane, king of the West 
Saxons. <Achaius, king of the Scots, 
came to the rescue with some 10,000 of 


bs 


The Union Jack, combination of lower three crosses. 














The English Cross of St. George. 


The Scottish Cress of St. Andrew. 

















The Irish Cross of St. Patrick. 


his subjects and the two kings joined 
forces to repel the invader. Faced with 
a formidable adversary, the leaders 
passed the night in prayer to God and 
to St. Andrew and, on the background 
of the dark blue sky, there apepared a 
figure of the white cross of the marty: 
Uplifted by this sign from the 
heavens, the Scottish soldiers fought 


saint. 


with renewed spirit, driving the Saxons 
from the field with their King Athelstane 
dead on the field. 

This Scottish Jack was later carried 
by the immortal Robert the Bruce, whosé 
valour won him the crown of Scotland 
and whose descendants, the Earls of El- 
gin, still bear this banner on their coat- 
ot-arms. 

Until earivy in 1600, the two Jacks 
went their separate ways as the flags of 
two proud and mighty nations, and both 
England and Scotland recognized and 
paid allegiance only to their own patron 
saint’s symbol. However, in 1603, James 
VI of Scotland, upon the death of his 
second cousin, Elizabeth, Queen of Eng 
land, succeeded to her throne and be 
came also King James I, of England. 
The two nations now were brought into 
closer contact and the movement ot 
commerce along their shores increased 
as each was gradually relieved of fear 
of attack by the other. 

Immediately upon his ascension to the 


lames ordered a change in the 


throne, 
roval standard, introducing the red lion 
of Scotland and the harp of Ireland, but 
l fl 


Vo 


making no change in the nationa 
ot St. George. So, in the early vears 
of his reign, English and Scotch ships 
continued to use their red cross and 
white cross Jacks as they had done be- 
tore his ascension. 

However, in 1606, three years after 
the joining of the two thrones, the king 
saw that difficulties kept arising in his 
two adjacent kingdoms, and issued a 
proclamation creating the first 
tional Jack.” in which the two crosses 


“addi- 
were superimposed. It was ordered that 
this flag must be raised by itself on the 
mainmast of an English or Scotch ship, 


(Turn to page 54) 
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At Long Last 


\CCORDING to continued promises the much discussed 


History of Kiwa vas all ready for distribution at the 

Cleveland Convention. This history has been years in the 
iking. Past International President 
Mo spent the last ten years ot 


life gathering a detailed mass < 


ts and figures tor it \t his death, 


rton He ui igned to finish the 

nt Mui had begun. After 

ddition still more statistics, 

tor le typewriter put the whol 

der and very readabk 
ind 3 ve have a history of our organization from 
t ent through one World War and up to the 
Ihe is no desire on the part of the History Committee 
ike a profit on this volume. It has been priced low so 
that the largest possible number of histories may be sold 
mnber printed went on sale at the Clevelan 
Convention at a dollar each, and the number of reprints 

is judged by the demand there. 


It has heen spoken of as the Book of a Hundred Speeches. 


Such it might well be called. The twenty-five vears of 
Kiwanis history offer marvelous material for any man who 
going to talk to a Kiwanis club. 


Past President Moss and Merton Heiss have done a praise 
thy job on the volume. The library of an active Kiwanis 


club will not be complete without this graphic story of the 


think Hitler would like to hear it, don’t say tt. 


Attendance 


THE very foundation stone of Kiwanis is attendance. No 
Kiwanis club can survive if all it gets from its members is 
ues, It is the man power in good works which makes a 


Kiwanis club great or mediocre. Button 














wearers are not needed in Kiwanis. For come OW Br; 
reason, the club which most rigidly Suess Amy 
forces its attendance rules is the club -\ 
a ae 9] = hin — “I \ 
\ ch make the greatest progress. 2 
One club which shall not be mentioned 
because it does not need the publicity, 
lat its head table at a recent meeting an 
one member who had not missed a 


Kiwanis meeting tor twenty-three years ; another for nineteen 
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By Roe Qulherson 


vears; one for sixteen years; five who had a record of fifteen 
vears each; one of fourteen; three of ten vears each; one of 
eight; one of seven; two of six and one of five vears. These 
men all belong to the same club, mind you, and they are as 
busy business and professional men as you could find in your 
club or any other. 

Is it any wonder that this club is one of the finest in all 
Kiwanis, and has an outstanding record of needed work 
well done ? 

This one example, which could be multiplied, is the best 
answer to the members who feel that their personal affairs 


f so much consequence that they cannot give one hour 


are 
a week to Kiwanis. The fact is that this is merely an excuse 
a man makes to himself for nonattendance. Kiwanians are 
business men, and good ones, and any good business man 
can budget his time so that he can give one hour or one 
hour and a half to a Kiwanis luncheon once a week. If he 
cannot do so, he is not a good business man, no matter how 


much he excuses himself to his conscience. 
‘wf 


Cities have personalities, too, and those personalities repel or 


attract tn direct ratio to the intelligence of their civic 


leadership. 


Tolerance 
IF there was ever a time in the history of the United States 
and Canada, in the history of Kiwanis, in the history of 
democracy, when tolerance should be preached and practiced, 
that time is now. 

It is proverbial that if a man and his 
wife have a fight, and a third party in 
terferes, they both turn on him and give 
him a thrashing. This is as it should be. 
Maybe there is some excuse for intoler- 


ance when we are all at peace and want 





to quarrel among ourselves, but certainly 





when enemy nations try to undermine 

the very foundation on which our democracies are built, we 
should forget our little private prejudices and fight the 
outsider shoulder to shoulder. 

It would seem that Hitler’s tragic injustice to the Jews 
would rouse for them a greater tolerance in our countries. 
We grew strong in the days when these two nations were 
the refuge of the oppressed minorities of Europe. In those 
days we had tolerance for people of all faiths and all religions, 


and intolerance only for injustice and oppression. 
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Pies Gas 
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The government of the United States has given Kiwanis 
the job of maintaining citizen morale. The Canadian gov- 
ernment undoubtedly expects the Kiwanians of Canada to 
work in the same direction. Certainly no better job of raising 
the morale of the rank and file of our civilians can be done 
than to use the influence of every Kiwanis club and every 
Kiwanian to stamp out prejudice and intolerance of race for 
race and religion for religion. 

The Jews are good citizens. Their hearty codperation 
with both men and money for this war speaks for itself. 
After the diabolic persecution of their race in the Axis coun- 
tries, they have considered no sacrifice of Jewish life or wealth 
too great to insure victory for the democracies. 

Let us as Kiwanians drop any petty prejudices we may 
have. Let us take every opportunity to forestall the same 
prejudice in non-Kiwanians. Kiwanis is a cross-section of 
many religions and many nationalities, and we know from 
experience what earnest workers for community welfare, for 
the happiness of the underprivileged “children, our Jewish 
members are. 

It is our duty to our country, to Kiwanis, and to the Jews 
who are our good friends, to do everything in our power to 
stamp out the Axis-induced anti-Semitism which can produce 
only unhappiness and weakness at a time when we must be 
confident and strong if we are to win this war which means 
survival or annihilation for us all. 


v 


Your eight-year old children can get a college educa- 
tion with the war savings bonds and stamps you are 
buying today! 


Poor Girls! 


SOME ONE has written that Fate has decreed that men 
must work and women must weep. One of the rare compen- 
sations for this war seems to be that for one cause at least, 
men will not have to work so much, even 
if women do weep more. 

The War Productions Board in the 
United States has ruled that there are 


“SASHION 
tore 


SHORT DRESSES 
witt BE WORN 
LONGER 
THIS SEASON 





to be no extremes in dress styles for 
the duration. This means that women’s 
clothes bought now will be in style from 












now on, 

If other government agencies hadn’t 
curtailed our supply of gasoline and tires so that we must 
do more walking, everything would be fine. But any man 
who has ever walked past the show windows of our shops 
knows how many things a woman sees in the displays that 
she simply cannot do without! Maybe all the window shop- 
ping due to scarcity of tires and gas will make men work 
just as hard as ever, and women weep as little as ever. 
Everything averages up. 

Long, full skirts and sleeves and other geegaws of women’s 
clothes are out, at all events. From now until the last Jap 
is on his knees, our womentolks will dress more plainly and 
men will admire them even more. 

We will notice little change this summer, as these clothes 
were already made and waiting on the shelves of the manu- 
the saddest of 





facturers, but when the autumn days come 
the year—our ladies will have to be economical with their 
woolen clothes. This will matter little to them. Men have 


always marveled that they did not freeze to death in the 
fewness of their winter outfits. 

The W.P.B. has figured, heaven alone knows how, that the 
change will take 15°, less wool, and we need all the wool 
we can-get for our soldiers while they are marching throug! 
Germany next winter. Our ladies are the first to want t 
insure our boys the extra warmth they need, considering 
what they are doing for us. 


1 


But how long will a woman wear the same dress? There 


is a problem, and one man’s guess is as good as another's 


if not a little better! 
we 


No wife ever lived who didn’t feel certain that her 
husband would have been a greater success tf he had 
} 


taken her advice. And she is generally right. 


The Old Man Has Another 
Chance 


ONE of life’s tragedies is getting old and realizing that the 


control of things has gotten out of your hands and into the 


nd inetfectual. 


hands of younger men you consider inefficient 
Yet this is the fate of every old man, be 
he plasterer or high salaried executive. 
Youth must be served, and when youth 
is being served, age must step aside or 
be crushed. 

In war time, history repeats itself. 
Youth is in the saddle. Whether it be 





in a plane, a submarine or a tank, youth 
takes the lead and holds it. 

But when youth flies the plane, age has its opportunity in 
the factory in which that plane is made. Here his experience 
and his training can be and are of service to his country. 
He may not get a chance to direct the firing from the bridge 
of a battleship or the close, submerged quarters of a sub- 
marine, but he can come into his own in the shipyard where 
these ships are built. He may not shoulder a gun or run a 
thousand yards with a part of a machine gun strapped on his 
back, but somewhere a factory is making that rifle and 
somewhere another factory is turning out those machine 
guns, and in those factories his skill will serve his nation well. 

If he is too old to serve his country with his mechanical 
ability or his professional skill, there is still a golden oppor- 
tunity for him in helping civilian morale. He has lived long 
enough to know that we will win. He has lived through other 
wars and he knows and can tell others that even though 
there is waste in production, that waste is unimportant com- 
pared with winning. Doubting Thomas will listen to him 
because his words are the words of experience 

In peace time there is little for an old man to do except sit 
around and wish he were back in the saddle. In war time 
there are a thousand opportunities for him to serve and serve 
well. He will find himself happier if he grasps every one 
of those opportunities. The knowledge that he is still an im 
portant cog in the wheel will give him a renewed interest 
in life and increase his life accordingly. 

For every young man who has been called to the colors, 
there is a vacancy an older man can fill. This is his big 
chance to come out of the dry rot of retirement and offer his 
experience and skill to his country. 









Lo 
5 I. got a letter from Roe Fulker- 
the other day and in his own 
lelhighttul way he said he was 
oig to end the letter because he was 
ing to get a dime’s worth of shrimp, 


up two fishing rods and take his 
ttle daughter down to the canal and 


oa bit of fishing. “We probably will 


ly catch a snapper or two but I will 
xc able to do some million dollar 
pping and probably some thinking 
l the voung lady will be thrilled and 
lighted and we will both be ha ppy. 
so we began to wonder about that 
ing business There is nothing 


inpatriotic in thinking about fishing. 


fact, one should really do some- 
ig about it. No less a person than 

‘ re dent of the United States 
entioned not so very long ago that 
cations were more essential than 
this vear. Rested nerves and re- 
xed minds and bodies are better able 


take the things good and bad that 


coming to us this summer and 


Doctors who tell you things you 
it to hear are the ones you like 
t, and the ones vou are most apt 
always like to recall 
words of a great specialist who 

d to us “Anv man can do twelve 
mths work in eleven months but no 
in can do twelve months work in 
velve months. He may think he is 
oing it but his body knows better.” 
We liked that advice. But after all 
his man spoke as a specialist and at 
nice ripe age he is now throwing dry 


tlies around trout streams and sticking 
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By Merten S. Heiss 


y 


“We may say of angling as Dr. Bote- 


ler said of strawberries: ‘Doubtless God 
could have made a better berry, but 
doubtless God never did’; and so (if I 
might be judge) God never did make ¢ 
more calm, innocent recreation than 
angling. "—Isaak Walton in The Com- 
pleat Angler. 


five-cent pilchers on Spanish mackerel 
rigs and telling the world that he is 
going to catch a good many thousand 
fish before he is finally surrounded by 
six silver handles. He takes his own 
medicine. 

Of course one can die with a tele- 
phone receiver in his hand and have 
a couple of sets of honorary pall bear- 
ers and never do any fishing at all. 
\nd the sunburned boys will say “he 
was certainly behind in his fishing” 
and some of the more honest of the 
others might suggest that maybe had 
he relaxed more he would have been 


able to live longer and do more work 


‘ % dead 
\ ‘. \oY 





Here is a_ high-powered insurance executive of 

Milwaukee, Henry Moehlenpah, who goes fishing 

every year, several times. His heart is young and 
his worries are few. 


for his community, state, province 
and nation. 

While we never had to put on a 
sales talk to convince ourselves that 
we should go fishing we never did 
neglect our work to fish even as we 
tried not to neglect our fishing. In 
fact you should not worry about work 
when you fish. 

There is so very much more to fish- 
ing than just catching fish that we 
recommend the sport to all who do 
not know of its virtues. Our writing 
mission, if any, has been worth while, 
we teel, because we inspired Ed Arras 
to go fishing. The past International 
president from Columbus, Ohio, went 
on his first fishing trip in Minnesota 
right after the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion in 1940 and while he spent too 
much money and caught too many 
fish he found out that he had lived a 
lot of vears and had missed some very 
important recreative activities. Now 
if we could inspire Ed to indulge in 
the Izaak Walton type of fishing, “the 
contemplative man’s recreation” we 
would have a feeling of pretty com- 
plete triumph. 

For something more than a couple 
of decades we have been so fearful we 
fishing that we 
We did not start 


out with a bent pin and an old willow 


would neglect our 
never did neglect it. 
branch. We figured a fish would get 
off a bent pin—and fish hooks were 
less than a penny apiece and worms 
Cane poles cost a dime so 
we really started out catching fish. 
(Turn to page 64) 


were free. 
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Brentwood, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, had over 
flowing scrap-pile beneath their Victory Poster 


(1 until the dav of victory can 


the tull storv ot Kiwanis wat 


ervice be. told. Even then, 

those pel onal deeds ot sacrifice and 

itriotism which he hidden in_ the 

eart { Kiwamans will remain un 
wn and unrecorded. 

Mut there is a story to tell—a story 

its and figures which speaks tor 

elt It is the storv of a great service 


ulization at work, a story of men 
have arisen to the need of the 

uur by speeding up and converting 
their peacetime programs to war needs. 


It is the story of Kiwanis in action in 


(oun strength, ow experience, our 


wealth, and, if need be, our lives, are 
ledged to just one purpose—helping 
to win the victorv. We are doing an 

portant job now, and as time goes 


Wwe Wir GO even more 
Ours 1s a two-tront service. We are 
triving to improve civilian morale on 
e home front, and we are giving men 
uid help to the battle front. We must 


continue this two-front fight as long 


4 THe 


seco om. vn 





Kiwanis peacetime work 
being converted to meet 
important war needs on 
home and battle fronts. 


as we are needed. We must demon 
strate the principles for which we stand 
by active individual service and by 
united cooperative effort. 

One thousand Kiwanis clubs have 
reported their war work, and one thou 
sand Kiwanis clubs have told modest 


unembellished stories of what they are 








KIWANIS REVIEWS 
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WAR EFFORT 
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doing to speed the day of reckoning 


with our enemies. 

Of course, there are many more 
than one thousand Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States and Canada, but this re- 
view is concerned with the first one 
thousand to report their war activities. 
They tell a story which exemplifies the 
spirit of Kiwanis in these critical times. 
‘heir achievements are typical of Ki- 
wanis and are representative of the 
hundreds and hundreds of other clubs 
that have not yet been heard from. 

We can be proud of what we are 
doing in the war effort. In peace our 
motto has been “We Build.” Now we 


serve In war. 
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OF the «rst 1,000 clubs 

to report their war worl 
in citizenship : 

—334 sponsored patrioti 
rallies, mass meeting 
or town forums to hel 


1] 
create a mass will to wn 


the war 

184 organized commun 

ity unecils to kee 
from spreading their home-tront programs too thi 


-229 conducted recreational programs tor men in uni 
form. 
+439 collected books for army and na libraries. O 
these, 275 clubs collected 100,156 books. 

381 in the United States helped the USO, and 
in Canada cooperated with the Canadian Auxiliary 
Services. 

—727 gave funds, equipment or services to the Red 
Cross. In addition, 219 clubs donated blood to the 
Red Cross with 155 reporting that 2,064 Kiwanian 
had served as blood donors. 

-219 took action to curtail unnecessary non-war spend 
ing by their local, state, provincial, or federal gov 


ernments., 








PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 


KIWANIS is taking a leading part in 
wartime public affairs. The home- 
front services of the 1,000 reporting 
clubs show this to be so: 

—2,171 Kiwanians in 558 clubs are di- 
recting civilian protection services in 
their home towns as members of their 
local defense councils. 

—26,459 Kiwanians in 814 clubs are 
working as block captains, air raid 
wardens, auxiliary firemen or in other 
civilian defense posts. 

—40,624 Kiwanians in 867 clubs are 
now buying war savings bonds and 
stamps regularly. 

—760 clubs have helped to sell war bonds 
and stamps among their townspeople. 
—620 clubs have collected scrap needed 

for war production. 

—394 clubs are actively protecting com- 


munity and child health in wartime. 
—211 clubs are saving lives through 
traffic, farm and industrial safety ac- 
tivities. 
—259 clubs are building vigorous health 
through nutrition programs. 


THE FIRST * 
Relele) 
CLUBS 
REPORT 
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THE first 1,000 clubs to report their 
war work in agriculture demonstrate 
how Kiwanis is supporting the “Food 
for Freedom” campaign: 

—9,142 Kiwanians in 429 clubs have 


JUNIOR FARMERS . . 
cece eee planted victory gardens to raise 


ee WONT Mize vegetables for table use, for home 

oS BtAVins canning, and to secure the proper ele- 
an AS ae ments of nutrition for their families. 
eee ae = 152 clubs have enlisted the help of 
— 3 their neighbors and townspeople in 
organizing community-wide garden 
projects, 
—313 clubs are intensively encouraging 
adult farmers, 4-H Clubs, Future 
Karmers and Canadian Junior Farm 
ers to increase their production of 


ya meats, eggs, milk and other protein 
KIWANIS 4 I 


CLUB 


foods so much needed in wartime. 





SOME months ago the United States 
Government asked Kiwanis to dis- 
seminate factual information on_ the 
nation’s war effort. Up to the present 
time, 1,480 United States clubs have 
appointed Speakers’ Committees. Al- 
though a number of clubs have not yet 
reported, 1,947 talks were given before 
local citizens’ groups during January, 
February and March. In the same three 
months Kiwanis speakers addressed a 
total audience of 260,000 people plus 
another 1,000,000 over the air. 
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. 

ONE thousand reporting Kiwanis clubs he 
believe our boys and girls can help to 4 
win the war: 

-195 clubs are providing citizenship 

training for local young people. 
—679 are aiding the Boy Scouts, Can- 

ada’s Air Cadet League or other 

youth groups in their war work. 

389 have organized victory programs 

whereby boys and girls may serve as 

war stamp salesmen, scrap collectors, 


and in other ways. 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


EIGHTEEN workers are needed be- 


hind the lines to equip and maintain 
just one soldier at the front. One thou- 
sand clubs report what they are doing 
to help the man behind the man behind 
the gun: 


366 clubs have cooperated with gov- 
ernment agencies and their local 
schools in establishing job training 
classes for war workers. 

$105 have counseled young people on 
vocational opportunities in war in 


dustries and the armed forces. 
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YOU ABE CORDIALLY INVITED 


| &§ ESTER *SUNRISESSEPVICES | 


AM. BREAKFASTs FOLLOWING. 
woes KIWANIS CLUB.” Moming Woship IAM 


oe ae 








THE first 1,000 clubs to report are ALL our churches need help in war- TO win the war our business economy 
continuing their normal services un- time. That Kiwanis is giving this help must be placed on a war footing. One 


abated, but they are realistic in recog- is evident from the way 1,000 clubs have thousand reporting Kiwanis clubs are 
nizing that underprivileged children supported the spiritual aims of their doing their part by adapting peacetime 
face special problems in wartime: churches: business standards to wartime condi 
—42 clubs have organized day nurseries —522 clubs have fortified the work of tions: 
for the children of mothers employed local churches through community —125 clubs have organized community 
in war industries. Lenten Services, Go-to-Church Sun- campaigns to discourage hoarding, 
—157 are aiding children in needy days and other special programs. prevent overbuying and check “‘scare”’ 
families where men have gone into —155 clubs have sponsored public advertising. 
service, meetings devoted to the strengthen- —112 clubs have helped local. workers 
71 are correcting health defects ing of religious and racial unity and forced out of nonessential businesses 


among rejected draftees and enlistees. tolerance. to find new jobs in war industries. 





down: Portland, Ore.., 
N.J., Panama City, Fla., 
Joliet, Jil., Springfield, Hl. 


’ n top 


Newark, 
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THE 


From top down: Evansville, Ind., 
Hobart, Okla., Wichita Falls, Tex., 
Birmingham, Ala., San Benito, Tex. 


THe VICTORY vrostrin 


know that victory can be won only by 


n with his shoulder to the 
determination to 


determination 1s 


Yet 


t enough. Each of us must offer his 
} . ] } } ] 
eT rence and special abuity where 
ire most needed. All must. tind 
laces in the united war eftort 
he Kiwanis Victory Poster has at 
ted widespread attention wherever 
t has been displaved. It catches the 


people. It reminds them 


ination ot! 


of the responsibility of every citizen to 
do his utmost in helping to win the 
war and speed the peace, 

Dotting the streets of our towns and 
cities and along the highways of the 
United States and 
pear over 1,800 Victory 


Canada now ap- 


Posters. Six 


hundred Kiwanis clubs have placed 
them there. The citizens of those kKi- 
wanis communities are constantly ‘re- 
minded of their wartime duty. They 


united effort and by individual service. 


They also know that Kiwanis builds 
for victory. 
The Victory Poster contributes to 


civilian morale. It creates greater will 
to win the war. To display it in every 
Kiwanis community is the objective. 
In this way our people will better learn 
how to serve their nations in wartime 
and help to bring the victory. 
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American engineers take 
a European principle and 
put it to work in a big 


way for the war effort. 


The Story 
Behind 

the 
Classification 
No. 15 








LTH steel so vitally needed for 

war and defense purposes, the 

work of a Kiwanian in Albert 

Lea, Minnesota, becomes extremely im- 
portant, 

Everyone has seen the beautiful big 
domed barns in dairying country, barns 
that give an air of prosperity and well 
being to the countryside. Most people 

have wondered how such buildings were 
constructed. Past International Presi- 
dent Bennett O. Knudson of Albert Lea 


introduced us to a Kiwanian who not 


\\\\V 
ita 
iil 


fe 







only knew about buildings of this sort 
but who is vice president and general 
manager of the Rilco Laminated Prod- 
ucts, Incorporated, which organization 
manufactures rafters, trusses, boomer- 
ang arches, beam arches and whatever 
other types of arches are needed. 

That the manufacturers of these lam- 
inated products are performing splendid 
war service is, of course, evident. In the 
first place steel, thousands upon thou- 
sands of tons of it, is being saved. In the 
second place actual war buildings are 
being constructed. There are many 
things one does not write about or talk 
about in connection with the war etfort 
but it can be safely stated that the Rilco 
plants in Albert Lea, Brodhead, Wis- 
consin, Huntington, Indiana, and Elmira, 
New York, are busy on contracts that 


come from the United States Govern- 
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A barn about to be completed at Beloit, Wisconsin 


By Martin Smith 


ment and the defense departments. 

But after all the customers are not 
as important in this article as is the 
Myron K. Pe- 


derson, Kiwanian of Albert Lea, is vice 


method of production. 


president and general manager, and he 
showed us each process in the develop- 
ment of the great arches that are used 
in the construction of some of the build- 
ings of the type shown in these illus- 
trations. 

The process of glued lamination or- 
iginated in Germany in 1906. During 
that vear a German inventor developed 
the idea of building up a large cross- 
sectional arch or beam using one inch 
material and glue. From that time until 
the present the use of that process has 
been quite extensive in such countries 
as Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and 


Germany. 
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The process really came into its own, 
however, when engineers of the United 
States studied the work 
done by the German inventor and the 


preliminary 


further development of the process in 
With the 


characteristic ability of American cratts- 


the Scandinavian countries. 


pared and coated with glue and placed 
in clamps where a 100 to 150 pound 
pressure inch is attained. 
After the glue is properly set—aiter 


four or five hours—the arch is removed 


per square 


from the form and finished with sur 


facing equipment and a wood preserva 
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men to improve upon anything mechani- 
cal regardless of the point of origin, the 
Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, 
\Visconsin, became interested and sent 
one of their senior engineers to Europe 
to make studies and inspections of the 
jobs that had been built using this man- 
ufacturing process since 1906. Read- 
ers of The Kiwanis Magazine will re- 
call the interesting description of the 
work of this laboratory in an article 
presented some months ago by Stewart 
Holbrook. 

The report by this senior engineer of 


the Forest Products Laboratory was 
very favorable and the Rileo Company 
started developing this idea for the farm 
1936. 


has designed 


markets in Since then the com- 


pany and manufactured 
ratters for every building on a farm 
with the exception of the house. 
“The process is very simple,” ex- 
plained Kiwanian Pederson. “We buy 
West coast clear Douglas fir, dried to 
a moisture content not to exceed twelve 


percent. This lumber is properly pre- 


gg & 
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UPPER—Here are shown the glued lamin- 

ated arches for a bomber hangar recently 

constructed at Grand Forks, N.D. The largest 

wooden span in the United States and so far as 
is known the largest in the world. 


Lower—A wooden arch ninety-two feet clear 
span at York, Penn. 
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tive.” Of course the wood is cut to cer- 
tain measurements and designs that per- 
mit of the construction of the arch. Each 
piece supports and contributes to the 
strength of every other piece. 

Of course, wood is one raw material 
that is always readily available, and 
naturally it plays an extremely important 
part in our war program because it can 
be so readily adapted to all types of con- 
struction. On the other hand steel must 
go through several processes before it 
can be used as a structural item. The 
bottleneck, experts point out, is not in 
the ore itself but in the processing plant. 
The fact that steel plays such an im- 
portant part in our war program would 
that 


wood, properly engineered, would re- 


indicate to everyone concerned 
lieve to a great extent the use of steel 
products for construction purposes out- 
side of the war program. 

It should be 
Kiwanian 


that 


nice 


mentioned, also, 
Pederson is a mighty 
chap to meet and an interesting man 
to know. And he takes a wholehearted 
interest in a club that patriotically and 
enthusiastically and efficiently serves its 


nation and its community. 


In circle—Myron K. Pederson, Albert Lea. Above—Bomerang arches for a church at Leeds, Wisconsin 
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CHARLES 8S. DONLEY'S 
VISIT TO OTTAWA 







He talks things over with Hon, J. T. Thorson, Minister of Na- 
tional War Services. 











During his administrative year as International President, which ended 
with the recent Cleveland Convention, Charlies S. Donley, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Donley, visited Ottawa, Ontario. Here he is being 
welcomed by President Herbert H. McElroy (left) of the Ottawa 
club and Governor Charles H. Hulse, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict, also of Ottawa. 





aes 
: 


Upon their arrival in Ottawa, President Donley and 
Mrs. Donley smiled good naturedly for the pho- 
tographer. 










View of the head table when the Ottawa club 
entertained the International President. 


Peeve encceceewmeene age goe 





This good-sized group of Ottawa Kiwanians met 
Mr. and Mrs. Donley on arrival. 


Some prominent Kiwanians took part in the reception held for President and Mrs. Donley. 
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Blue Island, Illinois, honored patrol boys, the first time the group has received recognition for their work. 
Center, left to right: Secretary Carl P. Caul; Past President Wesley A. Volp. 


GOOD TIMES 

AT CHERAW. 8S. €. 
Cheraw is located in the northeastern 

section of the Palmetto State six miles 

from a lake and park owned and oper- 

South Carolina 


ated by the Forestry 


Department. This park and lake are 
tree to everyone and an efficient corps 
ot life-guards, recreational supervisors 
and teachers and all types of outdoor 
equipment are at the disposal of the 
public. Salaries and operating expenses 
are paid by the South Carolina Depart 
ment of Forestry. 

The Cheraw club found that many 


be VS and 


girls could not enjoy the 
many privileges offered at the recrea- 
tional center since they had no means 
of transportation. The Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work got busy and as a 
result of their efforts, school buses were 
hired to make daily trips to the park 
charge. 


free ot Approximately 100 


children were transported daily and 
siven a summer of wholesome recrea- 
tion and entertainment. The children are 
en first-aid lessons, boating parties, 


oO} 
1 


\ 
ball games and archery classes. 


BLUE ISLAND, ILL.. 
STREETS ARE SAFE 

Blue Island’s Patrol Boys—that group 
which aids other local school children 
across busy street intersections while on 
school—were 
euests of the Club of 
Island. It was the first time that the 
eroup had received official recognition 


their way to and from 


Kiwanis Blue 


- 
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Island 


One hundred and fourteen boys from 


for its work at Blue Schools. 
local public and parochial schools re 
ceived invitations to attend the event, 
and all the boys were anxious to accept. 

A full 


ranged under the chairmenship of Ki- 


evening’s program was ar- 
wanians C. H. Youngdahl and Carl Caul. 

The big thing was the dinner and the 
program consisted of a short address on 
the functions of the patrol boy by John 
Keller of the Safety Department ot the 
Motor Club. 
the boys on duty were also shown. 


Moving pictures showing 


LINCOLN, NEB., 
HAS A CAMP 

For a good many years, the Lincoln 
club has sponsored and maintained a 
camp for use of the Campfire Girls of 
Lincoln. Because of the desirability of 
expanding and also to assure the perma- 
nency of the camp, Immediate Past 
President Robert Latsch took steps early 
last summer to acquire the camp site. 
Kiwanian J. Stanley Welch, who had 
the largest interest in the original camp 
site, was instrumental in securing a nine- 
ty-nine year lease for the Campfire or- 


eanization. 





By furnishing transportation to recreational center these boys and girls are afforded lessons in First-Aid 
by Cheraw, South Carolina. 
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1 


oln club subscribed a sum of 
hase of an additional 
te The money was raised 


fe days among the Lincoln 


DENVER, COLO., 
BROS’ HOME 

individuals do not know what 
Number Nine Pearl Street is. or what 


in the community life 


Emily Griffith, superin- 


Scho 1. Te- 


pportunity 


ed the nece itv of establishing in the 


ity a “home” for homeless boys, 
in titut bya would extend its 
care to unfortunate boy 

The Denver club and other organiza- 
tr pledged themselves to help in the 
establishment of the home. Thus Num 
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On the occasion of a breakfast at Spokane, Washington, honoring Past International President Henry 


Heinz of Atlanta, Georgia (center). 


Left: Secretary A. H. Syverson, Spokane, and District Governor 


Charles Hamilton, West Vancouver, British Columbia. 


ber Nine Pearl Street extended care to 
boys from the ages of fourteen to twen- 
tv. Since its beginning it has taken care 
of 1500 boys. The Home has had many 
boys from the State Industrial School, 


the Denver Juvenile Court and other 








When Immediate Past International President Charlies $. Donley (center) recently presented his Victory 
Program at Washington, D.C., he was supported by two Past International Presidents. Front, left: Past 
President Joshua L. Johns, House of Representatives; and Past President Harry E. Karr. Rear: President 
Martin T. Wiegand, Washington, D, C. club; District Secretary Frank B. Walters, Governor Waitman F, Zinn. 


social agencies of Denver. 

In 1941 the Denver club staged a 
show for underprivileged children which 
netted enough money to purchase the 
home at Number Nine Pearl Street, and 
since that time, through the generosity 
ot members and other interested individ- 
uals, the Home has been completely re- 
modeled and refurnished. 

The Denver club, in cooperation with 
many other service clubs, is appreciative 
of the opportunity which has been theirs 
in having a part in this most worthwhile 
character-building institution in the City 
of Denver. 


CASA LOMA 
AT WEST TORONTO, ONT. 

After a most successful year in 1941 
in the operating of Casa Loma, the ki- 
West 


irom the City of Toronto a ten-vear 


wanis Club of Toronto secured 
lease, and as a result they are spending 
over $2,000 in renovating and refurnish- 
ing the Castle so that it will be a greater 
attraction than ever. Many new fea- 
tures have been added and under the 
leadership of Alex Watson, chairman of 
the Casa Loma Committee, greater 
things are anticipated. 

One of the features for 1942 is the 
outstanding orchestra, with Stanley St. 
John as musical director. Special parties 
and events can be arranged and Kiwani- 
ans and their friends will take advantage 
of this and make it known as far as pos- 
sible as the net proceeds from the opera- 
tion of the Castle go to children’s work 
and war services, 


KENNEWICK, WASH., 
CREATES FUN 

With considerable trepidation an am- 
ateur versifier of the Kennewick, \Wash- 
ington, club wrote a few verses for a 
little Kiwanis fun. The members de- 
cided to celebrate the birthday of each 
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A very successful school clinic is being sponsored by Lawton, Oklahoma. All children are examined 
and given tubercular tests. 


Kiwanian during the year in some un- 
usual manner. 

Being one of those good fellows with 
jingles in his head, Kiwanian Paul O, 
Stone was asked to write a little birth- 
day verse about each Kiwanian which 
was read at the weekly meeting nearest 
his birthday, and a carnation was pre- 
sented to him on this occasion. 

Kiwanian Ralph Reed, the local edi- 
tor, made the suggestion of putting the 
verses in one book so that the members 
might have the entire collection as a 
souvenir. 

The 


name of the member, classification of 


poems are arranged with the 
each, date, and a sketch drawn from life. 
This bound book has met with great 


favor among the members. 


MARINETTE, WIS., 
GETS IRON LUNG 

At a recent meeting of the Marinette 
club an iron lung was presented to the 
trustees of the New Marinette County 
General Hospital. 

This item is interesting to Marinette 
hut the really important story back of it 
lies in the fact that the equipment which 
is modern in every way was built in the 
Marinette Vocational 
ceiving students the much needed train- 


School, thereby 


ing to become expert technicians in vari- 
ous fields of industry. 

In Marinette the NYA leaders were 
happy to cooperate as it gave the boys 
a chance to learn how to work out new 
problems. The lung was built at a cost 
of $400 and ceuld not be duplicated at a 
factory for less than $2000. 

Walter 


president of the club when the iron lung 


Kiwanian Kirmse who was 
project was first started referred to Ki- 
wanian M. D. Bird (recently deceased ) 
as the “real spark plug” in getting the 


project under way. He reviewed the tong 


activity of the committee before con- 


struction of the lung and said that the 


entire cost of making it had been paid by 


the club. 


Guests of the club were Loren Koehl, 


Rudy Anderson and John Licgeois, in 








Iron lung presented to hospital by Marinette, Wisconsin. 
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structors at the vocational school, who 
had much to do with the construction of 
the lung for the club. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
GETTING THERE 

New 
club had re- 


cently on the oceasion of its 19th birth- 


It was quite a celebration the 
Bedtord, Massachusetts, 
day with Frank Taylor, Harry Bloom- 
ingdale, and Clint White, charter mem- 
bers, present in the large audience. 

\n attractive photograph announce- 
ment of the anniversary of the club was 
designed by Kiwanian Harry Blooming- 
dale, which attracted much attention and 
encouraged the large attendance. 


\ briet history of the club’s growth 


from 1923, when a group of civic-mind- 
ed men met to establish a club in New 
Bedtord, was given and a record ot 
achievement by the club in service to the 
community since its formation was re- 


cited for the members. 








Left to right: Past President Walter Kirmse; 


Dr. M. D. Bird. 





Sight-seeing trips were enjoyed by Kiwanians at a recent inter-club meeting sponsored by New York 
Municipal Airport, La Guardia Field, New York. 





Highlights were given by charte1 


embers and objectives were pictured 


t forcefully of the great respons 


bilities that lie ahead for every Ki 
nis member. 

GASTONTA, N.C.. 

DOES A GOOD JOB 
lo Gastonia Kiwanians goes a large 


# credit for the successful part 


they have taken in underprivileged 


child work in the community. 


In 1940 the club obtained permission 


from the South Carolina State Park 
\ssociation to use their recreational 
park in Kings Mountain, and the club 
took the bovs who would otherwise not 
( n opportumty to attend camp 


lay Wie the sume 


Secretary Frank Young had charge 


of the camp and had working with him 


everal counselors ¢ xperienced in the 
handling of bovs Phe result in ob 
taining added weight, averaging eight 
nd one-half pounds per boy, made the 


week worth while. The cost of oper- 
the camp the first vear was ap- 
oximately $375. 

During the vear 1941 the club spon- 
ored another bovs’ 


camp, taking 75 


underprivileged boys, and _— benefiting 
from the experience of the vear before, 
the camp was a greater success in every 

One of the outstanding features was 
to obtain 400 feet of technicolor film 
activities during the week and 
t recording of speeches made by the boys 
on why they liked the Kiwanis camp. 


Phe cost of camping 75 boys in 1941 
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These Kiwanians live in a suburb of Yakima, Washington, and attended their club meeting in this hack. 
The delegation consists of Kenneth Vaughn; Cliff Ross; Harold Pingery; Elmer Dahlin; Roger Matson. 


Was Soro: which included considerable 


equipment to be utilized each year. 





To assure success for the Boston Braves, the Sanford, Florida, club donated some of their famous celery 
to the Braves’ table. Here is young lady feeding a stalk to one of the hungry players. 


SAN BENITO, TEX., 
MOTHERS’ DAY 

Sixty-eight mothers over 60 years of 
age were honored guests at the annual 
Mothers’ Day luncheon of the San Be- 
nito club. Group singing was led by 
Kiwanian Dick Richards. 

During the luncheon old-fashioned 
music was furnished and a special tribute 
was made to Mrs. C. L. Milner for origi- 
nating the Mothers’ Day luncheon idea 
nine years President 


ago. Lee Roy 


Crawford gave a= short tribute to 
motherhood. 

One of the highlights of the celebra- 
tion came with the presentation of the 
awards to the oldest mother present who 
was 85. The awards, beautiful blue 
bowls of white lilies and red carnations. 
carried out the color scheme used by the 


decorating committee. As a favor ior 


each lady, small blue vases with red and 
white flowers were at the guests’ places. 

Programs with hand-painted red car- 
nations were made by the school’s art 


ciass which added to the occasion. 
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Fall River, Massachusetts, contributes to the Defense Program by 
teaching a class of Boy Scouts in radio communications. 
A. T. Goode (second from left) presents receiving set to the scouts. 


TROY, N.Y.. 
WORKS ALL YEAR 
The thirty members of the Junior 
Builders Club, a permanent organization 
sponsored and maintained by Troy Ki- 
Wanians, receive vear-round supervision 
and instruction. They meet regularly at 
the YMCA having their own officers 
and ritual. They all hold full member- 
ship in the YMCA and spend two weeks 
at the “Y” 
The average boy spends several years 


camp each year. 


in the club and since it has been in opera- 
tion for the last 17 years there are many 
individual evidences of its worth— 
young men about town the club is proud 
ot—young men who may well have 
turned out otherwise. 

There is merit to a program which 
keeps continuous contact with a few boys 
rather than spasmodic kind deeds and 


“once a year” activities for many. 


FALL RIVER, MASS., 
DOING THEIR BIT 


A contribution to the 
gram is being made by Kiwanian Ar- 


Defense Pro- 
thur T. Goode of Fall River, manager 
of the local office of the Western Union. 
He has taken over the teaching of a 
class of Boy Scouts in radio communi- 
cations, which now numbers 40 boys. 
the 


Board of Directors and chairman of the 


Kiwanian Goode is a member of 
Publicity Committee of the local chap- 
ter of the Boy Scouts of America and 
with the assistance of other members he 
conducts a class in Continental Morse 
Code. 

The class has also assembled and built, 
under his guidance, several sending sets, 
oscillators, and other apparatus needed 
in the work. 

The club presented a portable trans- 


mitter-receiving set to the 
scout group. It is planned 
several of these 
the 


that if at any time regular 


to have 


sets in local area so 


communication systems 
are not workable, the Boy 
Scouts with their portable 
sets will be able to get mes- 
sages through in emergen 
cies. At the present time 
many boys who are not 
Boy Scouts are becoming 
interested in the work and 
to keep up their interest 
Kiwanian Goode is broad- 
Kiwanian casting a 15-minute pro- 
gram weekly over local sta- 
tion WSAR. Printed cards 
illustrating the code are being distribut- 


ed to those who are interested. 
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AM ARILLO, TEX., 
STEPS ON IT 
Raising $103.75 in 25 minutes is 
record that any organization should be 
proud of. And that’s exactly what th 
Amarillo club did at one of their meet- 
ing’s, 
The 


ians used to raise the money was the sell 


method that the Amarillo Kiwan 


ing of many valuable items of merchan 
dise donated by the members and which 
were redeemed by Kiwanians at good 
prices. 

The 


asking for merchandise, while Kiwanian 


committee canvassed members 
Mason King did the selling. 
The 


service stations, food items, automobil: 


merchandise included cards at 
accessories, fishing tackle, laundry and 
dry cleaning cards, wearing apparel and 


a wrist watch. 





National Basketball champions were entertained by Palo Alto, California. 


Left to right, seated: Sec 


retary George King; Kiwanian Frank Nolan; President Dean Buchan; District Governor J. Hugh Jackson; 
Kiwanians Everett Dean,.B. Paul Davies and Tom Fuller, forward on the Stanford team. 





A divisional meeting attended by more than two hundred and fifty Kiwanians was staged at Dayton, Ohio. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Walter Bunn, Dayton, presided. 


The meeting stressing war work and con- 


vention attendance was under the direction of Lieutenant Governor J. William Flaig, New Madison. 
Honoring the first visit of the International Secretary the programs announced it as '‘Pete Peterson Day." 
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COLLINSVILLE, OKLA., 
HAS BLACK-OUT 

Again Kiwanian W. S. Fl 


anagan per- 


( xl deed in assisting a 
rt cause his time he promoted a 
trel and with the assistance 
Coll ville members increased the 
( ed Child Fund 
inian took an active part in 
thie | the women of the city and 
the ea tow! ere enthusiastic in 
irking for the cause. There was littl 
need t escribe the show beforehand, 
for apparently everyone in the com- 
nity arrived to witness the perform 
i¢ 
Through these annual shows many 
erprivileged children benefit by the 
isses and operations furnished, as well 
clothe food, etc. 


4-H CLUB SUCCESS 
AT HIGHLAND, KAN. 
Chie 1-H Club Fair held on the 


colle ge campus was one ol the most suc 


county 
cessful the Highland club has ever held. 


Che upper hall at the school had tables 


nd racl of the exhibits of the home 
emonstration group—the girls. The 
long tables holding their baking and can- 
ning exhibit looked tempting and 


e 


oe 


she ved an expert 
knowledge of the 


kitchen arts. On 


ing work done by 
the girls of th 
county 4-H clubs 


and the large 
number labeled 
‘excellent’’ or 
good” testi- 
fied to the skill 


and interest of the 


“very 


voung seamstress 
es. Lhe specimens 


a ee 
from the field and Past Governor Schaper: 


garden were fur 
ther proot of the 
fertility of the soil 
and the industry and knowledge of 
the future farmers. 


The 


Fair was the judging of the calves. The 


most spectacular event of the 
spirit of rivalry is keen among the youth- 
ful exhibitors. 

As boys and girls work is always one 
of the prime interests of the Kiwanis 
club of any community, the 4-H Club 


1 
} 


Fair was one of the projects of the Hig! 


l- 
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Riverdale, Ontario, members went to Northwest Rochester, New York, to present Canadian flag heid by 








President L. Smith, Northwest Rochester, and U. S. flag held by President J. Donaldson, Riverdale. 


& 
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. Clemens Daily Monitor 


Courtesy Mt . 
East Detroit, Michigan, will finance charity activities by this $1000 check which Immediate Past President 
Lovis Schemm is accepting from Kiwanian H. Frink, chairman of annual excursion to Put-In-Bay, Ohio. 
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Board of Trustees of California-Nevada District during session at Bakersfield. 
Left to right, seated: Lieutenant Governors Eastlick, Marcoux; District Secretary 
Kistemann; International Treasurer Rice; District Governor Jackson; 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant Governor Botkin; Finance Committee Chairman Kellogg; Lieutenant 
Governors Hilp, Perkins, Ward, Daoust, Hansen, Rycraft, Mitchell, Wright, Pratt. 


Immediate 


Governors England, Cotton. Standing: 


land club. They solicited the entire 
county for donations to be given as 


awards, and the amount raised was $120. 


GOOD IDEA 
AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The Committee on the Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims has 
heen very busy in the Kiwanis Club of 
Louisville. 

lo disseminate the idea of Easter 
this the 
bulletin with a beautiful picture of “The 
all of the 
Louisville churches. 


vear, members furnished a 


Resurrection” to smaller 
On the back of the program was the 
insignia of Kiwanis International with 
the “This 
been presented to our church by 
Louisville Kiwanis club through their 
Committee on Support of Churches. 


words Easter program nas 


the 


SHREVEPORT, LA., 


PRODUCES 
The 4-H livestock program sponsored 
by the Shrevepert club has blossomed 


into productive fruitfulness during the 
three vears under their sponsorship. 

In 1939 the Kiwanis club gave the 4-H 
the to rais¢ 
The boys and girls were ad- 


members encouragement 
livestock. 
vised to buy well-bred calves, hogs, and 
lambs to feed and to exhibit at the State 
Livestock Shows. 

During the period 1939-41 there has 
been a total investment of $6284. 
has been a gross return from the sale 
of animals, of $15,714. With a total in- 
vestment of $8425 for animal and feed, 


There 


the boys and girls made a profit of $7157. 
No boy or girl has shown a loss during 
this time, and the greatest profit accom- 
plished by an individual was $1454. 
Increased production is not the only 
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This archway reminds new members of their obligations at London, 


Ontario. 


goal but health and conservation plans 
are just as important with the 4-H mem- 


bers as any other work. 


BURNS, ORE., 
DRINKS TO WEALTHY 

The Burns club installed a drinking 
fountain in the new city playground, the 
dedication address being made by Dis- 
trict Governor Arthur S. Cory, who pre- 
sented the fountain to the children of the 
couununity. 

Governor Cory, on a visit to Burns, 
complimented the community in its ef 
forts to develop and improve the play 
ground and expressed his appreciation 
in having the opportunity of participat- 
ing in its dedication. 

The Burns High School band, in its 
with 


Seot uniform assisted, 


attractive 





the Pep Peppers perform- 
ing the flag raising cere- 
mony. Governor Cory ob- 
tained colored motion pic- 
tures of the group which 
he presented to the local 
Kiwanis club. 

The drinking fountain is 
of stucco of sufficient cir- 
cumference to enclose the 
fountain valves and bowl. 
The sides are finished with 
rough quartz, obsidian pet- 
and miscel 


rified wood 


laneous rocks. Kiwanians 
assisted in assembling the 
stones tor the 


the 


was invited to participate 


necessary 


fountain and public 


and contribute any speci 


men of rock they desired. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
HAS A PLAN 

The Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City 
decided six years ago to sponsor the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. 
During the six vears the group has 


made a direct and important contribution 


to the improvement of agriculture and 
citizenship in Oklahoma county. Kiwan 
ian C. C. Zeigler is in charge of the 


FLA. chapter. 

Kiwanian Zeigler estimates that more 
than 100 boys have received loans from 
the club. Of this group only two have 
failed to repay the money in full. 

The club also spends $200 a year ad- 


ditional in assisting the members of the 
IFLA. group to attend the annual state 
convention, vocational contests and the 
annual summer 


camp. The boys have 


won numerous trophies and the annual 





An all ‘'Kiwanis Night'’ at Brazil, Indiana, was staged by the concert band during the summer. 


This 


was one of the largest events in local Kiwanis history. 


The dedication ceremonies preceded a 
banquet with Mayor W. F. Oltman, park 
committee and other prominent citizens 
participating. 

Kormer Lieutenant Governor Jack 
Allen spoke on Kiwanis and reviewed 


some of the activities of the district. 


ral 


+e ee eee een eee 





Station wagon keys were presented to Mrs. A. W. Strom, president of the Minneapolis Society for the 


Blind, by Immediate Past President Eugene Gluek of Minneapolis, Minnesota, while Kiwanians W. E. 
Johnson, R. T. Challman and Harry Loftus look on. 


camp banner which is based on attend 
ance, behavior and athletic competition. 
Farmer is interested 


lf a Future 


enough in his livestock project to feed 
and prepare an animal for competition 
and does not receive an award, the Ki 
wanians see that he does not become dis- 
couraged, by the adding of a premium to 
the animal’s sale price. If a member de 
cides to improve his poultry flock and 
buys 100 pedigreed chicks, Kiwanian 
Zeigler gives him 100 additional chicks 


—thus keeping the boys encouraged. 


THOROLD, ONT.. 
LABOR ADDRESS 
Thorold Club 
members of the various labor unions in 
the district. 
members and heads of industry 


Kiwanis was host to 
Some 200 Kiwanians, labor 
were 
present and were addressed by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labor 
for the Dominion of Canada. 

The speaker gave a resume of the la- 
bor problems of today, stressed the valu- 
able contribution labor was making in 
Canada’s war effort and asked for labor’s 
cooperation in the days that lie ahead. 
This was Thorold’s fifth annual Labor 


Night. 








District Governor Lowell G. 


Taylor (right) presents charter to 
President Harry Davidson of the Cannelton, Indiana, club. 


tenant Governor Floyd A. 
Yale, acted as toastmaster. 
Franklin D. 


Glore, Kansas City, Mis- 


President 


souri, the sponsoring club 
made the presentation ot 
vifts which included the 
American and Canadiat 


flags 





from Independence 

flag poles from Smithville 
and North 
gong and gavel from Inte 
City District, Kansas City: 
desk 


cclsior Springs : secretary's 


Kansas City 


speaker from Ex 
kit from Kansas City. The 
giits were accepted by Vice 


Pre sident Joseph C. Cleve- 


CHARTER NIGHTS 


NE hundred and seventy-seven 
Kiwanians and euests represent- 
ing clubs at Evansville, Tell 
Boonville, 


Vin- 


\Ibany were on hand 


ngburg, Jasper, 


Newburg! Rockport, Orleans, 
cennes ate Ne \\ 
to welcome the Cannelton, Indiana, clul 


Wit Division XI, the f 


rst new club 


istrict Governor Lowell Tavlor pre 

te the charter to President Harry 
Davidson, Other official representatives 

District Secretarv Flovd Stoel 
‘ ul Lieutenant Governors H. A. 
Woods d Claude Line 


Phe Tell City club was the sponsor 


ing group and presented the new clul 
witl Kiwanis bell and gavel. Other 
cluded three highway signs 


, “he 
an eXtra gavel and a compijel 

re i : . |? Lent 
() ers and directors are resident, 


hi rv Davidson: \ 1c President Cecil 


Giilhatt; Secretary, Fred Fahrenkamp; 


urer, John Conway Directors, 
I. J. Huber, H. A. Ball, A. Schmuck, 
\l. J Rouck, L. Baker, W. P. Birchler, 
W. C. Livers 

TWO HUNDRED and fiftv Kiwan- 
ans and guests witnessed the presenta- 
tion of a charter by District Governor 
aul H. White to President William E. 
Warburton of the new Plaza District, 
Kansas Missouri, club, May 8, 
witl International Vice President 
Charles B West End. St. 
speaker. Lieu- 


City, 


Holman, 


Louis, as the principal 





the new club. 

Lieutenant 

Walter 

Schrimpt, former Lieutenant Governor 
District 


\mong the guests were 


Governors Paul Ross and 


| 


Pon Baker and Secretary 


Harry Horner, 

Officers and directors of the new club 
are: President, William E. Warburton: 
Vice President, Joseph C. Cleveland: 


Secretary- Treasurer, Ralph R. Varney. 


Directors, Leo Barry, George Christ- 
man, John A. DeMotte, Jess Gittinger, 
DeLancey A. Smith, 


hr., “A. ‘E. faylor. 


Dunlap Vanice, 


FORMAL presentation of a charter to 
North 


the highlight of the 


the Lincolnton, Carolina, club 


evening at a 


ner Mav 5, 1942. 
District Governor J. Mayon Saun- 
ers, Chapel Hill, made the presentation 


photo by Clyde CC. C 


With appropriate ceremonies President A. S. Mc- 
Cutchen of Lincolnton, North Carolina, receives 
charter from District Governor J. Maryon Saunders 
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to A. S. McCutchen, president of the new 
club. Lieutenant Governor Frank V. 
Fields acted as toastmaster. 

There was a variety of gifts presented 
A. Hal 
Cornwell. The sponsoring club of New- 


and accepted by Vice President 


ton was well represented and the enter- 
tainment was at its best. 

Officers and directors of Lincolnton 
are: President, A. S. McCutchen; Vice 
President, A. Hal Cornwell; Secretarvy- 
Treasurer, Frank P. Heavner. Direc- 
tors, Gaither Carroll Frye, W. E. 
rison, Gordon L. Goodson, M. T. Leath- 
erman, Joe A. Polhill, Samuel TT. Steel- 


man, Howard R. Whit 


Gar- 


RELICS AT 
MILES CITY. MONT. 
Mementos of the old west and of the 
days when Miles City was the world’s 
vreatest cattle center will be preserved 
in the Range Riders’ museum, a project 
-ored by the Miles City club. 

The site chosen is n the banks of 
historic Tongue river, one-fourth mile 
west of the city. The club has worked 
igently and enthusiastically on this 
project the past vear. 

Miles City 


rv funds by solicitation and 


Kiwanians have secured 
a total of $5,000 is available for th 
work. After completion, the museum will 
be dedicated and presented to Rang 
Riders, Inc., an organization formed to 
perpetuate and keep alive the glory of 
the old west. 

Montana and 
Miles City in particular were the centers 


} 
| 


Inasmuch as. eastern 


1e€ early west, the club feels that 
the eastern tourist should be given 
chance to view possessions of the men 


who made the city the fine place that 


Helena-West Helena, Ark.—\lem 
bers have met in joint session with 
the local civilian defense officials. 
Have also been instrumental in organ- 
izing a cadet club for Helena Aero 
Tech School. The club has signed 
registration cards for civilian defense 
and is aiding in every way the sale of 


war bonds and stamps. 


Westboro, Mass.—The football] 
team of the high school was enter- 


d a prominent football coach 


speaker. The club continues 
to sponsor a Boy Scout Troop. 
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Who's Who In Kiwanis 


H. G. Harrison, a charter member 
of the Saint John, New Brunswick, 
club, this 
president of the Saint John Exhibition 
Association; Dr. George M. White, a 


past president at Saint John, has been 


has vear been elected as 


honored by his appointment as Asso- 
ciate Protessor of Dalhousie Univer- 
sity of Halifax, specializing on lec- 
tures to the interne staff at the Gen- 
eral Hospital in Saint John on obstet- 
rics and gynecology. 

Kiwanian Redford A. Buyce, Ban- 
gor, Michigan, has been appointed as 
one of Na- 
tional Committee for the Standardiza- 


the tive members of the 


tion of Fruit and Vegetable Packag- 
He represents the Middle West. 


ing. 
E. R. Aston, president of the Omak, 


Washington, elected 
president of the Inter-mountain Log- 


club, has been 


ging Congress. President Aston is in 
charge of logging operations for a 
lumber company. 

Kiwanian Marsh R. Allen, Findlay, 
Ohio, is president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Cloyce H. Duttweiler of 
the reelected 


mayor. 


same club has’ been 


President Leonard S. Brown, Che- 
rokee, Iowa, has been elected presi- 
dent of the 
President Brown is very active in civic 


Chamber of Commerce. 
atfairs and is handling the Cherokee 
war bond drive. 

President C. D. Thomas, Raeford, 


North 
his election as a member of the Amer- 


Carolina, has been notified of 


ican College of Surgeons. 


Kiwanian Paul A. Reising, West 


Monroe, Louisiana, has been elected 
president of the Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce of Monroe and West Monroe. 


Edward S. Snover of the Port Hu- 
ron, Michigan, club, who has been a 
member of several International com- 
mittees, received a distinguished serv- 
ice award and life membership certifi- 
cate from his club in recognition of 


his many outstanding services. 


Kiwanians Milford Ziligitt and Rob- 
ert Stern of Inglewood, California, are 
president and vice president, respective- 
ly, of the Retail Merchants’ Association. 


The Mount Morris, Illinois, club 
dedicated recent program to Kiwanian 
J. W. Watt, who celebrated his 


twenty-fifth anniversary as publisher 
of the Poultry Tribune. 


Kenneth M. Taylor, a lieutenant in 
the air corps, has been elected to hon- 
membership in the Hominy, 
Lieutenant Taylor 


orary 
Oklahoma, club. 
was awarded the distinguished service 
cross for his valor at Honolulu on 
December 7 at the time of the Japa- 


nese attack. 





Eric Spokane, 


A. Johnston oi 
Washington, is the new president of 
the United States Chamber of 
He is the youngest man ever 
to be elected to this important posi- 


Com- 


merce. 


tion and the only man west of the 
Mississippi to be thus honored. 


Rev. T. M. Shellenberger, a member 
of the Iola, Kansas, club, is named in 
Religious Leaders of America, former- 


ly Who’s Who in the Clergy. 
Past President William T. Wynn, 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee, has just had 
published a revised edition of his text- 


book, Grammar Essentials. 


Harold G. Wilson, secretary of the 


Southwest district and secretary of 


the Tucson, 
signed both these offices in order to 


Arizona, club, has re- 


enter active military service. 


From Altoona, Pennsylvania, we 
learn that Kiwanian H. C. Smith is 
Executive Chairman of De- 
fense for Blair County; Mayor C. E. 
Rhodes, also a member of the club, is 
president of the Altoona and Logan 


Civilian 


Township Civilian Defense Council; 
Kiwanian Isaiah Scheeline is attorney 
for the rationing board; and Lloyd B. 
Jones serves on four national emer- 
gency committees, acting as technical 
advisor to the War Production Board 
research committee engaged in devis- 
ing substitutes for strategic materials 


required in war production. 


Kiwanian Tom West, Sullivan, Illi 
nois, has been appointed head auto 
motive specialist in charge of depot 
operations in the western half of the 
United States. He is attached to the 
the United 


States army and since there are only 


quartermaster corps of 
two such appointees in the country 
the Sullivan club is very proud of him 


Past President John J. Egan of Bui 
falo, New York, is chairman of the city 


defense committee. 


the Court ot 
Common Pleas of Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania, is Past President J. 
Paul Rupp of Steelton, who will serve 


for a term of ten years. 


The new judge ot 


Past Governor Walter S. Morris, « 
past president of the Paterson, New 
Jersey, club, is chairman of the pro 
gram committee of the U. S. O. Ki- 
wanian Albert M. Chilson is chairman 
of publicity and public relations for 
the while Floyd 


same organization 


Jones is treasurer. 


Past President Freeman J. Condon, 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, is 


now 


a lieutenant commander in the navy 


as an instructor of submarine crews 


at Miami, Florida. 

Immediate Past Governor Victor C. 
Diehm, chairman of the International 
Committee on Publicity and a men 
the 
club, has been appointed chairman ot 


ber of Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
the public relations committee of the 
Hazleton Chamber of Commerce. He 
and Kiwanians Alvan Markle, Jr., ani 
James P. Costello, Jr., former mayor 
of the city, were elected to three year 
terms as directors of the Chamber of 


Commerce. 


President a Leslie Litz, Hopewell, 
Virginia, is president of the Chamber 


of Commerce. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Fred. 
W. Frostic, a past president of the 
Wyandotte, Michigan, club and super- 
intendent of Wyandotte schools, has 
been named president of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters Club, the oldest educa 


tional society in the state. 


Fred L. Rath of the 


Mississippi, club is now with the field 


Vicksburg, 


service in Cairo, Egypt. 
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Flight Lieutenant Geoffrey Rothwell of the Royal 

Air Force is greeted at the Columbus Army Flying 

Schoo! by Colonel L. C. Mallory, commanding of- 

ficer of the field and a member of the Columbus, 
Mississippi, club. 


1 LOOK AT THE R.A.F. 
Phe Columbu 


Mississippi, club had 


a recent guest s eaker Flight Lieu- 


| 
‘ , } ] ] 
tenant (pconres Rothwell ( pictures 
ve), whi as been in this country 
only a few weeks and 1s stationed at 
iX\ el] Ite (i 


Licutenant Rothwell, a wearer ot the 
Distinguished Service Cross, has seen 
combat service and has paid the Nazis 
a number of “visits” in the past two 
veat He gave Columbus Kiwanians 

excellent. first-hand account ot the 
ctivities of the R. A. F. 

While in Columbus, he visited an old 


friend, Rev. Thomas 1D, Bateman, pas- 


tor of the Presbyterian Church and for- 
mer Kiwanian. Lieutenant Rothwell 
came from the air base by plane, ac- 
ipanied by Pilot Officer Jack (satiss, 
navigation officer at the advanced train- 
school for R. A. F. cadets at Max- 


we I] I: i¢ ld. 


POVER DOES IT AGAIN 
The Dover, New Jersey, club is set- 
ting quite a record. The club has just 
received its tenth consecutive achieve- 
ment award in the New Jerse vy District. 
On a list of club winners in the New 
lersev District between 1930 and 1940, 
the Dover club appears nine times— 
three times as winner in the district Blue 


Division and six times in the Silver Di- 
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OnT SHOTS 


“MARYLAND MY MARYLAND” 

Whether or not you have ever been 
to Maryland you would certainly enjoy 
reading “Maryland, Yesterday and To- 
day,” written and published by Presi- 
dent Charles G. Reigner of the Balti- 

re club. Prepared by President 
Reigner purely as a hobby, the book 
contains some of Maryland’s history 


and a number of beautiful pictures. 


ISTH MUSIC FESTIVAL 
The thirteenth annual Chicagoland 
Music Festival, which normally is at 
tended by more than a hundred thousand 
persons, will be held in Chicago, \ugust 
fifteenth, in Soldier Field. Among the 


featured composers will be Irving Ber- 


lin. There will be a festival orchestra of 
more than a hundred pieces directed by 
Henry Weber and a festival chorus of 
five thousand voices led by Dr. Edgar 
Nelson. 

Philip Maxwell, director of the festi 
val. will be remembered as the master 
of ceremonies at the main feature ente1 


tainment of the Indianapolis convention 


The festival is sponsored by the Chi- 


cago Tribune. 
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—B. O. Martin, Secretary, 


Delaware, Olito 
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—A, D.\Hrrscu, 


Jersey C ity, A eu Jersey. 


PRISONER OF WAE 
Word has reached the Boulder, Colo- 
rado, club that Lieutenant Commander 
H. A. Erickson, a military service mem- 
ber, is a prisoner of war at Manila. No 
word has been received from one of 
the club’s scholarship winners who was 


also stationed at Manila as a physician. 





International President Donley (left) presents a 

plaque to Dr. R. J. Woodward, a past president 

of the Northwest Columbus, Ohio, club, at an inter- 

club meeting in Columbus. The plaque was pre- 

sented to Kiwanian Woodward in recognition of his 

bravery in saving a boy of the community from 
drowning. 
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JULY, 


THE QUESTION BOX 











Q. Is it wise to involve our club mem- 
bers in special assessments for club activi- 
ties beyond the regular dues for ad- 
ministrative purposes? (President) 


A. The practice of promiscous club 


assessments has considerable danger. 
Membership dues should be sufficient to 
No Kiwanian will 


long submit to “extra” collections, and 


administer the club. 
to make this a regular or occasional 
practice has dire implications. The only 
safe way of financing a club, either in 
its administrative work or _ activities, 
is on a strict budget basis, handled and 


controlled by the board of directors. 


Q. One of our members has entered 
government service but cannot be classi- 
fied as a Military Service member. He has 
expressed a desire to maintain his mem- 
bership although unable to attend club 
meetings, being willing to pay his regu- 
lar dues. What do you suggest we do in 
this case? (Secretary) 


A. If it is impossible for your mem- 
ber to make up his attendance accord- 
ing to the recent recommendations of 
the 
gested that vour board of directors use 


Executive Committee, it is sug- 
its authority in granting him a leave of 
absence. This will not affect his rating 
as an active member, nor relieve him of 
his financial obligations, but it will pro- 
tect his membership in view of inability 
to contorm to official attendance re- 
quirements. This will, however, attfect 
your club’s records of attendance, but 


it might be worth it. 


Q. It has been suggested that our club 
undertake the sponsoring of a new club 
in a nearby town, and while we are anxi- 
ous to codperate we would like to know 
if this is a logical activity in view of 
present conditions. (Past President) 

A. There is but one answer to your 
Kiwanis has thrived for 27 
It’s beyond the 
It was a product of the first 


question, 
years. experimental 


stage. 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 
to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under-this heading. 


World War. 


clubs are making a real contribution in 


Right now our established 


face of war conditions. It has been 
recognized as a fundamental aid in sus- 
taining morale and, of course, is per- 
petuating its long-time service in’ hu- 
man interest activities. Why not further 
expand Kiwanis in an adjoining  terri- 
tory where it has the same challenge and 
success achieved by your club? The only 
factors to prevent Kiwanis extension are 
the lack of available personnel of reliable 
character with the willingness to render 
service, and the needs of the community 
for the type of work which Kiwanis can 
do well. Kiwanis is not a competitive or- 
ganization but has its own particular 
methods of contributing to community 
needs. Kiwanis is expanding, and new 


clubs are being built right now. 


Q. A member of our board of directors 
has entered the armed forces. Does he 
relinquish his directorship or will the 
30ard appoint someone to act temporari- 
ly? (President) 

A. It is presumed that your director 
will remain in the armed forces for the 
“duration” and will, therefore, be un- 
likely to return to the club before his 
directorship has expired. It is sue- 
vested that a new director be elected for 
the unexpired term, in accordance wit! 
\rticle 11, 


‘orm for 


the procedure as defined in 


Section 8, of the Standard 


Club By-Laws. 


YOURS Sriug immaa are 
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Q. We are planning to re-elect our 
president for a second term, and the ques- 
tion arises as to whether or not the previ- 
ous president would still continue to serve 
as the immediate past president. What 
would be his standing as a member of 
the new board? (Secretary) 


A> He 


this capacity, otherwise the board would 


would continue to serve in 


be lacking a representative whose con- 


tribution is based on experience. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1942 


Approved by 


International Board of Trustees 





CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 4 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July | 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For United States Clubs) 
September 13-19 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 3-4 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October |-7 (tentative) 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 5-11 


WE 


S/AND 


LNITEDP 





month in a 


Magazine appears this 
cover which displays the flag of the United States, 
The National Publishers Association, Incorporated, 
has urged every magazine to join in this patriotic 


The Kiwanis 


display, weekly publications to display the flag 
during the week of July Fourth and others during 
the period their July issue is on sale. The Kiwanis 
Magazine eagerly adapts its plans to avail the 
readers of the privilege of having their organi- 
zation magazine come to them with a red, white 
and blue flag waving in the breeze, under the 
motto "United We Stand'' and with a war bond 
advertisement as a part of the design. 
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In Union There Is Strength 


(rom page 3) 


there ine vitably must be time 


whe provines and states complain 

ut national laws which seem to dis 
( nate against them, so also from 
t « to time there are individual Kiwan 


or Kiwanis clubs who wonder why 


ould contribute to the support ot 
ternational organization 


lore than halt of the Kiwanis clubs 


in the United States and Canada are in 
towns of Ie than ten thousand inhab 
tant In towns of thi Size, it is fai 


\ Uppose the clubs average a member 


p of about fifty. Such a club pays in 


dues to the International organization 
iree dollar pel mene r, or a hun 

dre d fittv dollars annually. 
While | have never heard such a com 
pl t. | don’t doubt that there are times 
‘ ( ther , Of even clubs asa whole, 


nder it it would not be better to spend 


the three dollars per capita on. their 
ective at home and just drop out of 
Kiwams International, even at the ex- 


pense of having to drop the name Ki 


was 
() International dues of three dol 
lars, t dollars are for the general ex- 
penses of Kiwanis, and one dollar a 
ve ¢ Kiwanis Magazine. Lions 
nite t dues of four dollars 
1 ic helieve are distribut 
, ce dollars for general expenses and 
a halt tor their magazine 
Rotary International has dues of six 
four dollars for their general 
expenst | two dollars a year for their 
i hit 
These comparisons are given with no 


The World We 


(From 

d millions of Mohammedans and 

lew d Protestants who don’t recog 

e the Pope as such, and consequent 

ly they ought to have a voice in this 
contrerence 

(Consequently, I should like to see re 

] ted o1 large scale something like 

what we have here in the United States. 


around tables and discuss 


We x 


problems as 


ithe 1 


thev should be dis 


CUSSCK 


Why couldn't the same picture 


he internationalized, and have all the 
religious leaders of the world advising, 
il spiritualizing the statesmen of the 
world, so that there will be real peace 


hh justice and with charity? 


ft 
Wit 


thought of criticism of two fine civic 
organizations in an almost similar field, 
but they are a compliment to the splen- 
did management of the finances of ki- 
wanis International. 

In Kiwanis, as in government, union 
means strength. The union of all clubs 
and all districts, the union of objects and 
objectives, means the strength of com- 
mon ideas and ideals, the strength of 
common purpose, the strength of a hun- 
dred thousand men who put their money, 
their time, their pride and their heart 
into doing good work for the communi- 
ties and the countries in which they live. 

Kiwanis International is stronger than 
any one Kiwanis club. It is stronger for 
every Kiwanis club which is a part of it. 
Kiwanis is stronger for its union, better 
for its union, capable of accomplishing 
vreater good for all because of its union. 

The United States and the Dominion 


he world what 


of Canada are showing t 
can be accomplished with the strength 
that is in union. Kiwanis International 


has a job to do for democracy which 
calls for all the enthusiasm and strength 
of purpose generated by our union of 
ideals and manpower. 

Let us not forget another union that 
has brought great strength to Kiwanis. 


Ever since Kiwanis began, every meet- 


ing, every banquet and every convention 
has begun with a plea for the guidance 
and blessing of the Great God whose 


work we have earnestly tried to do. 
In union there is strength. Therein 
lies the success of Kiwanis in the 


past, 


and the hope for Kiwanis in the future. 


Want to Live In 


hade 12 } 


Rargt JULIAN Beck FEIBELMAN: We 
live today in one of the bloodiest cen 
turies of history, and it was called the 
bloodiest century in history before 1925. 
Very few people realize that in the his- 
tory of the the fifth 
B.C., there have been 967 impor 


tant wars fought 


world since cen- 
tury 
But even more than 
1.622 revolutions. 
The 
first quarter of this century was called 
the bloodiest of all the 
centuries that had gone before it. In 


that, there have been 
and these figures are up to 1925, 
by a historian 
this one quarter of a century, we have 
had two hundred ninety-five revolutions 


people trying to cast their chains off. 
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I think Vice President Wallace had 
something like that in mind when he 
made that great speech two weeks ago 
before the Free World Society. He 
talked about the March of Freedom. He 
talked about the People’s Century, and 
he said that this must become the Peo- 
ple’s Century. 

For 150 years America has led the way 
Some 
We 


became supine and complacent and weak 


along the March of Freedom. 


thing happened to our generation. 


and unearing, and a counter revolution 
sprang up, not for the March of Free 
but for the institution of force 
deprivation, evil instead of good, 


of freedom. Thank 


dom, 
and 
shackles 
God we have awakened and today 


instead 
we 
are alert, we are aware of the peril: 
\merica is today picking up the strands 
of the past and is again marching along 
the road to freedom for all people. 

Dr. Everett R. Clincny: Now Fa 
ther Cardinal made the point that the 
world we want to live in must be spir- 


Rabbi 


just made the point that we 


itually well founded. Feibelman 
want to 
share this idea of freedom with the en 
tire earth. 

May I add that there is one other 
characteristic of the world we want to 
live in which has to do with economics ? 
interested to dis- 


Donald Nel- 


son, the No. 1 production man, said that 


I was very much 


cover not long ago that 
poverty need not exist in the world of 
the future. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the human race, there can be 
enough of everything to go around. Pov- 
erty is not inevitable any more. The 
total 


sum of the world’s greatest pos- 
sible output of goods divided by the 


sum total of the world’s inhabitants no 
1 


nger means a little less than enough 
than 
the 


will 


for everybody. It means more 


for 
that we 


enough, and there is an idea 
world we want to live in: 
have an economy that is consistent with 
the teachings of the Catholics, of the 
Jews, and of the Protestants, each de- 
nomination having said that we want to 
have justice, parity of oppertunity, and 
an abundant and plentiful world. 

What we are suggesting is that we 
take this great, energetic, and adven- 
turous and achieving method of ours 
in producing plenty of goods to fight a 
war and gear that to peacetime to pro- 
duce plenty of goods for the fundamen- 
tal needs of everybody of whatever race 
or nationality or creed. 

What about the 
Make the world safe for every 


Rappt FEIBELMAN: 
slogan: 
family ? 


Dr. Crincuy: Accepted. 
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FarHer CarDINAL: In the world 
that Dr. Clinchy talks about, we are 
going to have a new sense of values, and 
it is very important that these values be 
put in their proper hierarchy of posi- 
tion, and it seems to me that right now 
we are being trained in that very thing. 
We are being trained to gear ourselves 
up for self-sacrifice of a thousand and 
one kinds: the giving up of human life, 
the giving up of possessions. 

Now it would be unfortunate, indeed, 
and tragic if we should allow these 
values to go by the board. These values 
have something religious in them. They 
have tremendous spiritual ties. They 
are things about which religion preaches. 

In other words, we realize there are 
things more important than wealth, 
things more important than life, that 
there are ideals, and this next world 
which we hope will be better than the 
last world will enshrine these, and now 
we are preparing ourselves to live in 
that kind of world. 

RaBBt FEIBELMAN: I would like to 
follow up Father Cardinal’s thought by 
saving that throughout the centuries the 
only forces in the universe that have 
talked along these lines has been the re- 
ligious and spiritual forces. They have 
taught a universalism. They have taught 
a brotherhood. They have taught a fel- 
lowship that nothing else has been able 
to attain. 

Now I think we are on a closer verge 
of that than we have ever been before, 
and I will tell vou why. We have for 
the first time begun to think of the races 
in the world, of all the colors that make 
up the human family. 

Madam Chang Kai-Shek said just re- 
cently, “No people can enjoy the liber- 
ties they are not willing to share.” 

Now, we prize liberty. We have got 
to be ready to see that every people upon 
earth shares the same rights that lib- 
erty gives, and enjoys the same privi- 
leges that it provides. 

Dr. Ctincny: There is going to be 
no Utopia when this war ends. When 
the war ends, people with power and 
privilege, I suspect, will want those 
powers and privileges back again, and 
here in our own country, when four to 
six millions of men are demobilized 
gradually, there is going to be a scarcity 
of jobs. There is going to be a malad- 
justment in the town in which you live. 
We hope, as Jew, as Catholic, and as 
Protestant that we will not have a repe- 
tition of that disgrace that came to 
America after World War No. One, 
the Ku Klux Klan. Therefore, we are 
suggesting that as we look realistically 


on the world we want to live in, that we 
immunize ourselves against hate. 

No community ever set going a hate 
campaign wherein it did not suffer eco- 
nomically, because hate is bad for busi- 
ness. No. community let loose a hate 
campaign that did not suffer the loss 
of its community more, because hate 
No com- 


munity ever tolerated a hate campaign 


breaks up community spirit. 


and got away without having spiritual 
destruction. That is, hate is bad for 
religion. 

We are pleading this morning that 
Kiwanis prepare the way that we may 
have in every town and city in every 
crossroads of the United States now, 
while the war is on, an immunization 
against hate, and a pattern of friendli- 
ness and good will among all of the 
various groups that make up our great 
America. 

Rappt FEIBELMAN: The white peo- 
ples of the world ought to realize that 
If the vellow 


races succeed, if the brown and black 


they are in a minority. 


races rise up to triumph, if they keep the 
power they might gain, the white races 
are going to be sunk. These other peo- 
ples can do everything as well as we 
can, with a little training. They have 
not had the background of spiritual in- 
fluence that we have had, but it means 
all the more that we should protect our- 
selves with the institution of love in- 
stead of hate. We ought to know what 
has happened in Europe. It has been 
pointed out that the thing the Nazis 
are fighting is not so much the Jewish 
people, but the Jewish spirit, not so 
much the Jewish spirit, as spirit itself. 
For when the Jew goes, the Catholic 
goes. When the Catholic goes, the 
Protestant goes. When the Catholic, 
Protestant and Jew go, civilization is 
gone. 

That was a prophetic utterance. That 
is what has happened in Europe. Hate 
means divide and rule. What we want 
is to institute unity, and survive. 

FATHER CARDINAL: Some few days 
ago, I asked a friend of mine what was 
the common denominator amongst the 
human beings of the world, and I was 
amazed to hear his answer. His answer 
was, “Hatred.” 

Dr. Crincny: May I make this 
point? That we have, as Americans a 
great contribution to make to this world 
we want to live in, because the world 
we want to live in, as I see it, is the 
application of the American dream to 
the whole earth. It is the American 
ideal that on a continent three thousand 
miles wide, people of forty-six different 
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nationalities can live together at peace; 
that these people can write a Constitu- 
tion of a United States of a whole con- 
tinent, and that this Constitution can 
guarantee rights, not because they are 
given by a government, but because they 
are the natural rights of men given by a 
Creator, and that satisfies Protestant 
and Catholic and Jew. 

And then we have as a motto for these 
United States of ours that the people of 
these various nationality groups and all 
the racial strains, the various religious 
cultures can live together, “E  Pluri 
bus Unum,” out of these many, one, 
“one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and with justice for all.” 

We must not rest content until that 
American idea is shared with all the 
peoples of this earth. 

Rapst FEIBELMAN: Gentlemen, the 
thing we are talking about can be done. 
That is the beauty of it. It has been 
done between Canada and the United 
States, so far as international relation 
ship is concerned. It has been done in 
every city wherever there is a Kiwanis 
club. Men can get along together, not 
in spite of their differences, but with 
their differences. 

We three men standing up here have 
different faiths. We get along beauti- 
fully together. We don’t interfere with 
one another’s rights, and the word 
“rights” implies that. Rights means the 
ability to be different. Father Cardinal 
and I have the same right of worship, 
which means that he may worship as a 
Catholic and I as a Jew and Dr. Clinchy 
as a Protestant. 

What we want to see is the spirit that 
pervades Kiwanis in every community, 
in every nation amongst all peoples. It 
is the ideal of service for our fellow men. 
It is the most necessary thing in the 
whole wide world today. We have got 
to have it if we are going to survive. 
We have got to see that people enjoy 
the rights first that are God-given and. 
second, that are secured by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

I want to give you what I think are 
five affirmations. The first is if I may 
say: I still have faith in God; the second, 
if I still have faith in my fellow man; 
the third, if I still have faith in and 
devotion to the United States of Amer- 
ica and all that it stands for; fourth, if 
[I still have faith in the great teachings 
and principles of faith; and fifth, if | 
still have faith in myself. 

Then we are going along the road of 
freedom into the People’s Century, and 
we will be satisfied with no good that 
is less than the common good of all. 
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The Cleveland Convention 


(From page 19) 


organization as regards membership and 
activities, and the reports were good. 
Immediate Past Mark A. 


Smith presented a granite marker trom 


President 


the Georgia District, which marker will 
be installed near Port Stanley, Ontario, 
and the marker was accepted by Inter- 
national Vice President Fred G. Mce- 
Alister The Lash in the News Flash” 
was the subject of an electrifying ad- 
dress by Frederic Snyder, news com- 
mentator, and Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, 
President of the National Conference of 
Chistians and Jews, presented his col- 
leagues Rabbi Julian B. Feibelman and 
Very Reverend Edward V. Cardinal, 
C.S.V., who spoke on the topic, “The 
World We Want To Live In.” The 
Conference on Recommendations — for 
Nominations took place during the after- 
noon. In the evening the district din- 
ners were held, followed by the Presi- 
dent’s Reception and Ball. 
Wednesday—Election of officers took 
place with the delegates voting on the 
names which came out of the nomi- 
nating conference. These names and 
he pictures of the new officers are else- 
where in this issue. The address of the 
lay was delivered by Miss Charlotte 
Whitton, Ottawa, Ontario, who spoke 


on the subject “For Freedom and Hu- 
man Destiny” and her address was mag- 
nificent. Panel conferences in the after- 
noon and the Main Feature’ Enter- 
tainment at nf®ht—the International 
Ice Revue—a colorful and exciting 
spectacle. The dinner of the Past Inter- 
national Officers also was held. 

Thursday—The morning session 
brought out two more splendid ad- 
dresses, ““We Need Small Business,” by 
Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the United States, and 
“A Faith for This Fight” by Dr. Stan- 
ley High. J. Martin Fry, chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, reported 
at this session. 

The ladies’ entertainment features, ar- 
Williams, 


were of exceptional interest and every 


ranged by Mrs. Henry J. 


event was attended by practically every 
registered lady. Included in the enter- 
tainment features were a cruise on Lake 
Erie, reception and tea at Higbee’s 
Auditorium, a morning address, 
“Women at War,” by Harper Gatton, 
Past International President, and the 
feature, “It’s Curtain Time” by Cor- 
nelia Stabler. 

Special facilities were provided for 
entertainment of junior guests. 


For Freedom and Human Destiny 


(From page 10) 


Now we cannot win the war in farm 
and mine and oil field, in shipyard and 
factory, without having the fighting 
forces to hold the defenses behind which 
we work, but we can lose it there, we 
can lose the war in factory, we can lose 
the war on the farm and in shipyard, 
hould we civilians fail to match the 
fighting man’s devotion with determina- 
tion, should we fail to set service above 
the personal and material interests of 
the place and hour. 

The fighting front is one, and the 
supply front is another front with it, 
and they both must be kept open and 
trong, and both stream out in a de 
mocracy particularly from one small 
base that you people here hold: the mil- 
lions of homes that in any free state 
orm its first line of faith and its last 
ine of defense in case of invasion. 

From the homes of America go forth 
warrior and worker alike, and as those 


,homes have reasonable security, faith, 


good will, understanding, courage, 
readiness to sacrifice, is the staying 
power of the nation fixed or faltering. 
Total war against a_ long-prepared, 
ruthless and skilful people can be suc- 
cessfully fought by only one force other 
than dictatorship itself, and that is by 
the unbreakable faith and self-discipline 
of free people. To keep that faith, the 
people must have a clear vision of the 
necessity of temporarily forfeiting many 
a hard-won right and privilege, so that 
we may hold them eternally. No phase 
of private enterprise that would weaken 
us if it were not thrown under control 
into the war effort can be allowed to 
prevail against the urgency of the hour. 
There was not courage missing in 
Libya. There was not courage lacking 
in Corregidor and Bataan. There was 
not valor lacking at Dunkirk and Singa- 
pore. The supplies we should have had 
in the hands of those who stood to shield 


us from disaster were not there, because 
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we did not have them, and we did not 
have the ships to transport them. 

Diversion of income is inevitable 
through taxes, through loans and sav- 
ings to the service of the state. 

When the enemy is ruthless, nothing 
can be left to chance or even to the 
decent instincts of the average Canadian 
or United States citizen. 

The ways and habits of life are be- 
ing warped and twisted at a pace which 
will gather headway with the gradual 
worsening of the military position to 
which it is almost inevitable that we 
look forward before the tide turns home- 
ward again. 

The danger of a break through is not 
great in the fighting men, whose valor 
has already written a new chapter in 
our story. The danger of the break 
through is in the steady grind among 
the people at home with unexciting daily 
duties, irked by uncertainty, beset by 
doubt and questioning the integrity of 
their national and their allied cause, un- 
easy under these strange, new disciplines 
and controls that deny or curb the sale 
of your power of labor or of skill, that 
for hundreds of thousands of people who 
have lived drab years in the depression 
means the denial now of the things that 
they have been without for ‘a decade, 
though they have the labor and the will 
to turn the means with which to provide 
them. 

Where families are on the move, and 
separation, adjustments, the search for 
shelter, the clash of new contacts occur, 
they beat in upon these people, even as 
they are pitched to a greater pace of 
work, even as they are subject to inter- 
ference in their lives such as no people 
under Anglo-Saxon forms of govern- 
ment have ever known, and the escape 
of relaxation and recreation grows 
daily less possible. Restrictions come 
upon travel, restrictions upon movement 
of busses, restrictions on gas and oil 


and rubber, this ordinary safety valve 
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of escape from the crowded city areas 
is being drawn tighter. 

Mounting costs restrict the use of 
commercialized recreation and people 
are thrown more and more upon them- 
their crowded homes and 


selves and 


their neighborhoods, and life does not 
change. 
The 


very 


the 


for 


assuring 
life 


people of lower income are grave 


complications of 
minimum essentials of 
and 
great, and they will become war casual- 
ties or survive as your community serv- 
ices are strong behind them. 

War at any time, but total war espe- 
cially, demands that we mobilize every 
atom of our resources. It has been part 
of our human concept of life that we do 
not destroy as our enemy destroys in 
secret gas cabins our old and broken, 
our weak and our dispossessed, and no 
great threat or dire need of the battle 
hour can make the people of our tradi- 
tion become unmindful of our handi- 
capped in mind or body, our infirm, our 
It is the part 
of our expression of our way of life that 
the strong are mindful of the weak, and 
as life becomes harder for all of us, its 
future full of uncertainty, those whose 
strength has never been sufficient to the 


destitute and friendless. 


day, grope forward in greater bewilder- 
ment, their weakness and their need 
more, not less insistent, in its piteous 
claim upon us. 

And so all the resources that protect 
such life must stand guard if fear and 
insecurity are not to break through the 
life and the spirit of the people. No 
home front can be stable and strong if 
the people doubt the justice and hu- 
manity of its leaders and_ responsible 
citizens. 

Now, is there not in all that, a spe- 
cial challenge to a great movement of 


international and national service such 


as yours, that you mount guard with a 
special sense of duty upon this whole 
sector that is the home front, and that 
each Kiwanis club take over duty in the 
salient within its own community ? Make 
that part of freedom’s threatened front 
yours to defend through the months and 
years of struggle and doubt that lay 
ahead. 

Down each Main Street, in the homes 
of the neighborhood, live the people 
upon whom all the national vitality de- 
pends. Here they dwell and must en- 
dure to the end. Here they live out their 
lives in ambition and achievement, in 
failure and despair, in joy and in sor- 
row, and of the intimacy and strength 
of their daily lives has come the com- 
munity pattern of this whole American 
continent, of which your service move- 
ment is one typical expression. 

Could 
natural undertaking in your service in 
this day of battle than dedication to 
the study and safeguarding of the con- 


there be a more logical or 


tinuing needs of human life, and your 
enlistment as auxiliary to the hard- 
pressed health and welfare agencies in 
these threats to sane living in every 
community reeling under the impact of 
a world at war? 

Daily the struggle grows grimmer, 
starkly sheds any of the glamor of an- 
cient chivalrous conflict. Drawn in these 
three the battle, the 
supply, and the home fronts, let us then 


lines of service, 
steel ourselves to the growth of crisis, 
with faith in our cause and a praver for 
collective strength to endure to the end 
unafraid, for we know that mortality 
can never enshroud the spirit of free 
men. 

Liberty, triumphant and eternal, will 
the hills of truth 
after Berchtesgaden and its builder are 


stride across aeons 


dust upon the Bavarian slopes. 


We Need Small Business 
(From page 6) 


posals. However, so long as the fear 
expressed in this report exists, no great 
organization is going to be willing to 
trust in the future power of the National 
Resources Planning Board to carry out 
its suggestions in the post-war depres- 
sion which it predicts. We have seen 
similar suggestions defeated too often. 
The industrial leader, the labor leader, 
and the farm leader, each guarding the 
selfish interests of his own group, re- 
members the depression of 1930. 

Even Pearl Harbor has not diverted 
from their 


any of our organizations 


efforts to build a Maginot Line against 


the future enemy of full production by 
uncontrolled free enterprise. Labor, agri- 
culture and industry each wants to be 
in a position of sufficient dominance so it 
can keep its own prices from falling 
after the war. That is the reason for the 
stra- 


desperate effort by labor unions, 


tegically located in basic industries, to 
establish closed shops. They think they 
will need the power over management 
which the closed shop gives them in the 
post-war depression. 

A nation that fears production, that 
regards it as a step towards a new de- 


pression which should be tolerated only 
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during an emergency enters the race for 
production dragging a ball and chain. | 
believe that we are on the verge ot a 
ot light 


‘he 


new industrial age—the age 
metals and plastics and chemicals. 1 
economic progress of man is dependent 
upon the discovery and use of a new 
metals. The scarcity of the bronze age 
was succeeded by the plenty of the iron 
age. Then a new economy of plenty was 
created by the steel age. Today the un- 
limited possibilities of the light metals 
and chemical age lie before us. Plastics 
can take the place of glass and steel and 
other metals. They are based on chemi- 
cals whose supply is unlimited. 

There are a lot of people who are 
afraid of a larger consumer dollar. They 
think of prosperity in terms of rising 
prices. They do not realize that such 
prosperity is the prosperity of inflation, 
that it means only a few centralized in- 
dustries profit while national income as 
a whole goes down. 

And so winning the war is going to 
make the capitalistic system work, be- 
cause it will the 
blood of full production. 


revive it with new 

[ believe in the capitalistic system, not 
only as a guarantee of individual free 
dom, but as the most efficient way of 
production. It is the system we are fight- 
ing for against the totalitarian ideals of 
our enemies. 

Big business is not an economic dan- 
ger so long as it devotes itself to effici- 
ency in production and distribution, so 
long as its management is not directing 
its policy to maintain high prices and low 
turnover. 

When we rid big business of that kind 
of management that compels that kind 
of policy, we will not only win the war, 
but we will establish an economy of 
abundance after the war with the mini- 
mum of government regulation or con- 
trol. 

There can be no greater nonsense than 
the idea that a mechanized age can get 
along without big business—its research, 
its technicians, its production managers. 
Not only our production during the war, 
but our way of life after the war depends 
on big business. 

And so I know of no more important 
task for Kiwanis in winning the war on 
the industrial front than to use its united 
voice to kill the economic pessimism 
about the soundness of competitive capi- 
talism that is dividing us into separate 
groups today, each fighting for control. 

In order to make that vision come true 
this organization primarily representing 
its 


against the economic disease which pro- 


small business must be on guard 





uced our depression—the disease of a 


cartel economy. 

Verhaps I had better explain what I 
mean by a cartel. A cartel is a group of 
s concerns which join together in 
rder to keep new companies from com- 
into the field and interfering with 
It is an 


my 
their domination of the market. 
ittempt to confine industry to a little 
ng of favored companies. It inevit- 
ibly pursues a policy of high cost and 
low turnover, because short-run _prof- 


its are always more attractive to a 
cartel than the struggle for competi- 
tive efficiency which comes of full pro- 
duction 

Small business cartels may stifle the 
economic life of a city—raise the price 


milk, and 
Big business cartels can 


you pay for food, and local 
transportation 
create a national shortage in drugs, in 
machine tools and all the basic materials 
on which the success of the war depends. 

he man on the street does not realize 
that big business itself has been the prin- 
cipal victim of restrictions on production 
imposed by monopolies and cartels. 
These restrictions have sapped the effi- 
research, tech- 


ciency of big business 


nicians and managers. To this we owe 


our present shortages in all our basic 
materials 

Our transportation companies are big 
business. They, too, have been deprived 
by combinations in American industry 
of lighter and cheaper transportation 
facilities because the development of new 
metals has been held back by private 
rroups in order to keep prices up, and 
new enterprise out. 

Phere are not so many big businesses 
Houses 
Modern 


has given us pre-fabricated ma- 


in housing, but there should be. 
hould be turned out like Fords. 
science 
terials, Aluminum and magnesium can 


be used in houses. They are far more 


plentiful than iron and steel. Yet com- 
hinations in the housing industry have 
kept big business efficiency out in order 
to maintain absolute methods. 

Our has been 


airplane production 


tardy, our rubber supply dangerously 
low, our whole economic system so dis- 
rupted that women must even cut down 
on hairpins, as well as pots and pans, 
when a great source of available metal, 
uch as magnesium, has been left un- 
tapped. 

(And 


small businesses that this group repre- 


what has been the effect on the 


ents? Small business is dependent upon 


hig business production. When the hous- 
ing industry is stopped, thousands of 
small men are deprived of an economic 
Think of 


opportunity. the hundreds of 


thousands of small business men who 
owed their living to the rapid develop- 
ment and full production of the automo- 
bile industry. The same thing could have 
happened in building if rapid develop- 
ment and mass production had not been 
stopped by combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

In this situation the war is going to act 
like a purge. Expanding production is 
going to go on in all basic materials at 
once, and also in transportation. Sur- 


pluses will force their way into con- 
sumers’ hands. 

We should not disguise the fact that 
the plight of small business during the 
war will be serious. But from the long- 
run point of view we need not fear for 
the future of small business in an era of 
full production. The purchasing power 
of the consumer dollar will go up. New 
small businesses will arise to claim their 
share of that new purchasing power. 
Small business need not fear size in in- 
dustry which is producing to its full 
capacity. Big business producing at full 
The 


automobile industry created millions of 


capacity creates small business. 


small business men who did not exist be- 
fore. If housing can be freed of its re- 
strictions, mass production of houses is 
capable of creating ten times as many 
small business men as automobiles did 
before the war. The small business man’s 
real capital is not money. His real capi- 
tal in a free market is energy and oppor- 
tunity. That capital is going to be in- 
creased by the war, not diminished. 
One of the principal tasks of Kiwanis 
is to spread economic faith and economic 
optimism about the future of our country 
so that we may fight for our own capi- 
talistic institutions with enthusiasm, and 
The 


second task toward which the influence 


not simply against our enemies. 


of Kiwanis may be directed is to use its 
united voice, its local organizations and 
its committees to see that this prophecy 
comes true— to see that after the war 
there are again opportunities for inde- 
pendent enterprise, large and_ small, 
which built up our country in the days 
before the depression. 

Kiwanis, with its organizations in our 
smaller cities, knows at first hand these 
particular problems, case by case. Its 
influence, properly directed, can be 
effective in an effort to keep these insti- 
tutions from being trampled on in the 
tremendous hurry which is now an es- 
sential part of every war effort. 

And finally, and most important, the 
influence of Kiwanis can be used in pre- 
serving the opportunities for independent 


enterprise which will arise after the war, 
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if production does not again fall into 
the hands of a few dominant groups who 
will use their power to restrict the pro- 
duction of basic materials which the war 
will create. If we can accomplish this 
objective, if we can preserve this tradi- 
tion, even if small business loses its 
present capital, there will be oppor- 
tunities in the future when the war is 
over which will give us undreamed of 
industrial activity. Every farm com- 
Every small town 


ly 


munity will benefit. 
will find new goods pouring in. The on 
persons who need fear financial collapse 
are those whose incomes depend upon re- 
stricting production. 

And so we should look upon the war 
as a great opportunity for industrial 
democracy to work off the fat which has 
made it so sluggish during the depres- 
sion to emerge from this great struggle 
victorious, not only on the military front, 
but on the economic front. 


The Lash in the 
News Flash 


(From page 14) 
one in three quickened, there is only one 
in three taking this war on his feet. 
Many of them are taking it lving down. 
Only one-third of our industries—we ire 
doing magical things in the production 
of the tools of war—but only one-third 
of the industries in the United States are 
now engaged in fulltime war production. 

This will not bring the victory you 
want. This will not bring the drive to 
the arms of freedom. Only one-third are 
at war. 

Moving each day to a different city I 
have found that we have been fighting 
this war with a finger and not with a 
fist. 
be fighting with both fists, twenty-four 


If we knew its dangers, we would 


hours a day, because I can say to you 
in my news judgment—now here I open 
up a wide door of debate—you are serv- 


ing Hitler and you are serving the ene- 


\ AZ 
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mies of all people who love liberty if you 
have taken on that thin cloak of mental- 
ity that tells you that this war will be 
over in a few months, that some miracle 
is about to occur, Hitler is to be vapor- 
ized, Japan is to be shaken away by an 
earthquake, and we are to emerge vic- 
torious within a few months. 

Your point of view might be sus- 
tained by many readings of maps and 
headlines. Might I say from my little 
newstower, my observation is that this 
war will in no sense know a conclusion 
short of four years from this very day. 
We will only be really geared for war 
by that time. If Hitler should die and 
Japan should be shaken by an earth- 
quake, you will not know peace short of 
four years. Peace is a deed, and not a 
word, and you will not know an accom- 
plished deed of order short of that pe- 
riod. 

I shall count it very wonderful if we 
can return to normal or anything like 
normal life within that period. If you 
are saying this war will be through in 
October or November, you are making 
a great disservice to the free people. It 
just isn’t possible for that to happen. If 
we could win every campaign for every 
week now, so great is the outreach of 
this war that that is not possible for us. 

Then I would like to include this 
thought, if vou will take it. We would 
have had a desperate war by 1944 if 
Hitler had never been born, because 
ninety-four per cent of the people of this 


earth do not live in the United States. 
Ninety per cent of them were armed to 
the teeth, and we were headed for a con- 
flict in America even if these two awful 
powers had never come into being. So 
now you are doing a surgery in 1942 
that would have had to be done anyhow, 
so philosophically let us take it in that 
way. A great war would have come to 
us, a war of attack, a war taking our 
supplies, even if we had not had Hitler, 
the force of evil, and Japan, the power 
of treachery, to work on us. 

If | could sum up ina racy telegraphic 
way the flow of this war, I would 
say this: you are either going to be 
glorified under many heads like the fed 
eration of the United States, or solidified 
under one heel. Hitler has his filthy 
heel on thirty-three countries. Japan 
has her dirty feet upon the free soil of 
thousands and thousands of people. 

Then might I say, too, that the contest 
is between the claw and the law. You 
are either going to have the rule of the 
jungle or the rule of justice. Which do 
you want? You are already seeing that 
brought before you. 

The Russians are fighting for their 
lives, their families and their friends. 
They are not fighting for Communism. 

The contest is between the wooden 
cross and the iron cross, the material 
and the spiritual, and victory goes only 
to the side of the wooden cross of the 


eternal agents. 


A Faith for This Fight 


(From page 7) 


The United States remains a titanic 
nightmare in the dreams of every man 
who thinks of conquest. Moreover, al- 
though superficially you can enslave peo- 
ple, every one of the world’s enslavers 
knows that so long as freedom keeps 
alive in America, hope will not entirely 
die out among those peoples who are 
enslaved. 

There is probably no more epoch- 
making chapter of the world’s history 
being written than that which is being 
written today in blood and toil and sweat 
and tears behind the lines of our enemy 
countries by those who behind the lines 
are carrying on with unparalleled cour- 
age to win this war. What would hap- 


pen to them should America go down? 
Any other nation could go down, and 
their hope would still not quite die out. 
Let the United States of America go 
down, and something would happen 
across the face of the earth that would 
bring an end not only to freedom but 
to the effort to reéstablish freedom. 

Then, in the second place, we are 
their public enemy No. 1 not only be- 
cause of our power, but also because 
of our example. There is no myth great- 
er in American life than the myth of 
isolation. 

One hundred years ago there started 
coming to this land a great company 
of people that turned out to be multi- 
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plied millions by number, the untree 
peoples of the world. They stepped 
ashore in the United States of America, 
and we set them free. 

But this emancipating program that 
we undertook was not something which 
stopped when we freed these heretotore 
enslaved peoples. It was something 
which went out into the earth and start 
ed first burning where previously there 
had only been darkness. Men = and 
women, witnessing what had happened 
to their own colleagues and friends and 
associates in the United States, took 
heart. They began to bestir themselves. 
And all over the world among the 
world’s downtrodden peoples things be- 
gan to happen. 

But I think more important even than 
our power, more important even than 
our example, we are the public enemies 
No. 1 of the world’s tyrants because of 
the nature of our freedom itself. 
fathers didn’t 

They started 


Our Revolutionary 
merely start something. 
something new. Other people had put 
down on paper the ideas that our for- 
bears put down on paper in those Revo- 
lutionary times, but no other genera 
tion of men ever attempted in such vast 
scope and with such few discrimina- 
tions to begin the practice of those ideas. 

We took the discriminations out of 
freedom, we took the selectivity out of 
freedom for the first time in the United 
States of America. Thomas Jefferson 
blew the lid off freedom. 

Now that faith, organized around that 
concept of the supreme importance, the 
dignity, and the worth of human person- 
ality, implies at least two consequences 
of more than ordinary importance. 

The first thing is this: that to have 
that faith of ours which now is being put 
to the test means that we have confidence 
in ourselves. 

But it also implies something else, and 
here [ think is where the rub begins. 
Here is where our American freedom in 
these days is at issue, because for the 
same reasons that you and I believe in 
ourselves, we have got to believe in the 
other fellow. God didn’t just plant these 
things in us. His creation was an in- 
discriminate creation, and if we believe 
in ourselves, we have got to extend that 
same confidence to the other man, to the 
man who is at the top of the scale right 
on down to the man who is at the bot- 
tom of the scale, to the man who is of 
like race and nationality with us, and to 
those who are of unlike race and na- 
tionality with us. And that is the issue 


in today’s world. 





You see, there has always been a cer- 
tain manner of selective freedom in the 
’ d. Some men have always been 
free. There have been people who were 
tree by accident ot birth. There have 
been people who were free by virtue of 
race. There have been people who were 
free by virtue of their political associ 
ations or their economic status and 
tature, 

In this declaration of freedom to which 
we have subscribed, the bars are all 
down | suppose the most explosive 
word in the Declaration of Independence 
is the little three-letter word a11l—all. 
lefferson said “all men are created free 
and equal and endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, among 
vhich are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness 4 

If he had left that out, there would 
be a lot less worrying today in the 
world’s throne rooms, and a lot less 
disturbance at the top of the heap about 
what is going on at the bottom. 

What has happened is that in today’s 
world Jefferson’s little three-letter word 
has now girdled the globe. It has come 
hack and it is lodged on our doorsteps 
and on our consciences. That is what 
it seems to me this war is all about. 

It is about the fact that American 
freedom, our particular, peculiar kind of 
freedom, has become a world issue. That 
war, you can be very sure, didn’t begin 
with the fighting, and it won't stop when 
the fighting stops It will only stop 
when we have proved that we do mean 
business. 

In the decisions that are confronting 
us, in turning this war into a victory, 
it seems to me it is important for us 
to recognize a number of things. In the 
first place, it is very important for us 
to recognize who our friends and who 
are enemies are. We are coming to a 
time in human history and in American 
history when it is not enough to know 
that a man isan American by citizenship 
We have got to begin to find out wheth- 
er aman is American by his convictions 
and his lovalties 

And American convictions and loyal- 
ties are not something which necessarily 
come by birth, and in the world in which 
our children live, it is going to be far 
more important to know what a man be 
lieves than it is going to be to know what 
the place of his legal residence is 

The most important community after 
this war will not be the community of 
those who happen geographically to live 
in the same place. It will be the com- 
munity of those in every land who out 


of this common world that now is ours. 


desire and work for the same things. 
They will be of unlike nationalities, but 
of like mindedness. 

I think that today, the Chinese or the 
Indian or the Yugoslav in the moun- 
tains of Yugoslavia, or the Russian, as 
well as the Belgian and the Norwegian 
and the Englishman, those who believe 
as we believe, who understand our kind 
of freedom, who are willing to die to- 
day for that kind of freedom, they are 
of our flesh and blood, despite the differ 
ence of race and national residence. 
They are more of our kith and our kin 
than those who are merely American by 
birth and whose Americanism is con- 
fined to their tax receipts. 

But for this world, we are going to 
require a fraternity of people of that 
sort. 

But I think more even than that is 
required, because you know freedom as 
it has always been proved to be, is a 
very peculiar thing and a delicate sort 
of thing. Freedom survives only while 
it is being extended. It weakens when 
it begins to stand still. 

Our faith is the kind of faith that 
survives in terms of the way in which it 
extends horizontally, and the way in 
which it extends vertically, its outreach 
and its downreach. Either we continue 
together at the job of making more peo- 
ple free, or else, if history means any- 
thing, we begin to lose our freedom. 
That is where this “all” of Jefferson’s 
Declaration comes in again. We believe 
in that not only because we believe that 
all men have a right to be free, but we 
practice it partly in order to save the 
vitality and the strength of our own free- 
dom. Freedom is the only thing that sur- 
vives, to the extent that free men rise 
up and before all mankind say “Tam my 
brother’s keeper 2 

I think we will recognize that our 
freedom has now become a world issue, 
and that about that freedom, we mean 
business; that we will stand up and we 
will say that we do mean business, and 
the business we mean is the freedom of 
all men, the freedom of all men to the 
last man on the last of the world’s lowest 
horizons, the freedom of all men to the 
last man down to the bottom of the 
world’s political and economic scale. 

That, I think, is the faith we fight for. 
It was a faith passed on to us through 
blood and toil and sweat and tears by 
our forbears. Out of the blood and toil 
and sweat and tears we can pass on that 
faith unimpaired to our children. That, 
it seems to me, is not only the faith we 
fight for. It is, for us, a faith that is 


worth the fighting. 
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The Glory of the 
Onion Jack 
(From page 21) 


and that ships of each kingdom could, as 
well, carry their own national crosses 
on the foremast. 

This Jack, which came to be known 
as the Union Flagge, was, of course, not 
intended to supersede the existing na- 
tional Jacks, for it was directed to be 
raised on another mast and in addition 
to the Jack of each nation. Still, while 
he did not know it, James I took the 
first and most important step toward 
the eventual formation of today’s Union 
Jack. 

Another century went by before the 
sixth year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
in 1707, when the parliaments of Eng- 
land and Scotland were at length brought 
into a single parliament. Up to this time 
there had not been one distinctive Union 
Jack to represent both kingdoms, each 
of which had retained national cross em- 
blems. Soon after the parliamentary 
union, Queen Anne issued her proclama- 
tion declaring “Our Jack,” the union of 
the two crosses, as the sole ensign armor- 
ial of the now completely united king- 
doms of Great Britain and the domin- 
This flag, then, 
became the first Union Jack, and by 


ions under its rule. 


royal order was to be used as part of all 
flags, banners and ensigns, both at sea 
and on land, but as a simple Jack was not 
to be used afloat on any other ship than 
Her Majesty’s royal navy without par- 
ticular warrant. 

x ok x 

Skipping through some of the most 
important pages of history, we go on 
almost another 100 years before the 
third and final cross, the red and white 
of St. Patrick, was added to the Union 
Jack as we know it today. 

\lthough the kings of England had, 
since Henry IT in 1771, been “lords para- 
mount,” and, since Henry VIII, been 
“Kings of Ireland,” this national Jack 
of Ireland had not been joined with those 
of Scotland and England. Not until 
1801, only 140 vears ago, was St. Pat- 
rick’s cross brought by George III into 
union with the others. 

The lineage of this Jack is not so 
clearly defined as that of the English 
and Scotch Jacks, but legend has it that 
this saint, who was really Scottish born, 
suffered martyrdom upon a cross in the 
shape of this red cross in the fifth cen- 
tury, and it was for this reason that the 
Irish took this emblem in remembrance 
of their patron saint. 
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Whatever the truth, on January 1, 
1801, King George III issued his proc- 
lamation, giving in exact detail the com- 
parative dimensions of this new Union 
Jack and, no doubt upon the advice of 
experts in heraldics, allotting to each of 
the three countries its share in the total 
make-up of the flag. Thus, the perpen- 
dicular red cross is that of St. George, 
the diagonal white cross that of St. An- 
drew, and the diagonal red cross that of 
St. Patrick, none taking undue prece- 
dence over the others. 


Since 1801, no change has been made 


in the Union Jack, nor is any change 
ever likely to be made. 

Taken from the official King’s Rules 
and Orders, we find: 

The Union Jack is the official flag of 
Canada and should be the flag flown in 
Canada. 

The Red Ensign, with the Coat of 
Arms emblazoned on the fly, is the flag 
of the Canadian Merchant Marine, and 
is intended only for use afloat and fo 
use on official buildings outside Canada. 
but for the past 50 years Canadians 
have made a practice of flying this flag 


on land. 


The President Reports 


(From page 4) 


we scheduled these activities under the 
programs of the eight activity commit- 
tees. These are included in our War 
Guide Handbook. Let me keep impress- 
ing on your minds this very serious 
fact: Kiwanis has been in service over 
a quarter of a century, and more impor- 
tant, we have to and are going to stay 
in, not just for the duration. Further- 
more, to support and supplement that 
fact, Kiwanis gives a continuous service, 
a follow-up service. A club of seventy- 
five men, we will say, often plans a five- 
year or more service program, a pro- 
gram for the community which includes 
the activities of the war program. It is 
made permanent by continuous trained 
leadership of men who expect to remain 


in the community. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 

Kiwanis clubs and the International 
organization are well financed, and in 
general, adequately so. Before this war 
is over you are going to be glad that 
qualified business men have carefully 
planned the financial methods of our In- 
ternational organization. You know full 
well the weight which a healthy financial 
background gives to an organization in 
times of unusual stress. We are ready 
to weather the emergency storms ahead. 

And now you ask me: “What about 
the interest of our membership?” You 
say, “We have many activities. Are all 
of these things being done by a few 
hard-working members?” That is a dif- 
ficult question to answer, but I can tell 
you from a year’s experience in visiting 
clubs that large numbers of men have 
eagerly sought information by traveling 
long distances at much sacrifice to learn 
our war program: and add to that the 
fact that club reports show thev have 
been and are doing the program with 


decidedly good effect on the civilian 
morale of our communities. 

When a club’s membership, attendance 
and finances are in good condition, the 
activities and projects are generally the 
same. A large percentage of our clubs 
have accepted the war program of In 
ternational. They have caught the spirit 
and objective of it. They realize it must 
be that program or none. They cannot 
live or justify their existence unless they 
conform their programs to the nation’s 
and our allies’ program for winning the 


War, 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

Kiwanis service clubs operate in two 
countries. Our Board of Trustees are 
studying again the question of extending 
Kiwanis service into other countries, 
particularly on this hemisphere. The 
president has appointed by authority of 
the trustees a post-war committee. Their 
work will include a study of the need 
for Kiwanis service to be used with the 
post-war problems wherever the prob- 
lems are found. 

Apropos to our thinking on this, | 
want to report to you the place we ac- 
cepted in a united service club effort. It 
was our responsibility to call together 
in February this year the presidents of 
eleven international service organiza- 
tions (Civitan, Kiwanis, Optimist, Ro- 
tary, Round Table, Ruritan, Altrusa, 
Quota Club, Soroptimist, Zonta and Pilot 
Club) and to determine whether or not 
the past activities of these organized 
groups were the kind that should be con- 
tinued in the morale-building program 
for the war. 

It is a long story, but the short of it 
is that we found that these character- 
buildine organized groups have had and 
do have the program for civilian morale 
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building, that these groups should and 
would bring their programs and activi- 
ties to the war tempo, and furthermore, 
that we should memorialize the depart- 
ment directors of the United States Gov- 
ernment to recognize this and direct the 
service to be continued, This has been 
done. The Dominion Government had 
already accepted the Kiwanis service 
program as proper for war morale build- 
ing in Canada. 

Today our Kiwanis organization is 
recognized among other service clubs as 
a leader with a civilian morale building 
war program; and now that we have es- 
tablished a friendly contact with the In- 
ternational presidents and officers of 
other service organizations, the idea of 
closer relationship between the thou- 
sands of service clubs in our two coun- 
tries is assured. 

Will we survive the war? Will we 
justify our existence? The answer is 
yes—if— 

We gear our service to fit the flow of 
a reversed community life by our faith- 
ful devotion to the objects, adhering 
closely to the activities which the club 
programs include. 

We keep our membership classitica- 
tions filled. 

We carefully administer club and In 
ternational finances. 

These three things done mean we sur- 
vive the war because they cannot be 
done unless the membership puts its 
shoulder to that service wheel you see 
in our Victory Poster; and after the 
shoulder fits the wheel, then the ear must 
be tuned to the commanding officer to 
hear the orders to advance to victory. 
In extreme emergencies such as war au- 
thoritative commands come from a cen- 
tral place. It is necessarily so. In such 
emergencies in democracies the author- 
itv of the majority leaves and rests 
with the single commanding officer. We 
have proved to the voice of authority of 
Canada and the United States that our 
war program is the same as theirs and 


that every club has the program work- 





ing every day; and further, we have 
asked our clubs to send their members 
and their ladies to this convention so as 
to learn more about the war program 
and to become inspired with enthusiasm 
to carry it into effect in every place 
where the clubs hold forth. 

Now, men in Kiwanis, how are you 
going about this service job this coming 
year? Are you steeled? The going will 
be tough. If you weaken there will be 
no one to take your place—just that 
much will be lost. If you hesitate that 
much time will be lost. We can ill afford 
either. Your government has named you 


a master morale builder of your com- 
munity. It takes better morale than ma 
terials to win the war. You will build 
morale like you are, so be sure of your 
own character. It’s a good season to 
improve it. 

Somehow I would like to shake the 
hand of every Kiwanian who attends 
this convention, and in the exchange of 
greetings, | hope—yes, pray—that there 
may pass between us a dedication of our 
very life to the building of the objects of 
Kiwanis into the hearts and minds of our 
countrymen. Every ounce of my energy 


is at your disposal. 


eee 
Kiwanis on the Mareh 
(From page 15) 


clubs were visited by field representa- 
tives during the past year. This is more 
than twice the number visited the previ- 
ous year. Uniformly, our clubs are in 
sound, healthy condition. 

Kiwanis as a constructive force in 
community affairs is a thrilling story. 
last year club secretaries reported over 
20,000 completed projects in 78 differ- 
To illustrate, let me 
1,802 clubs 
assisted underprivileged children, 1,041 


ent service fields. 


point to such facts as these: 


engaged in defense and war activities, 
1,123 carried on agricultural projects, 
1,126 are sponsoring one or more Boy 
Scout troops, 2,656 engaged in various 
types of youth work including vocational 
ruidance. 

This is the picture I would have you 
visualize as we meet here to discuss the 
part your club and mine is privileged to 
play in the war effort. Obviously, a 
complete tabulation of the scope of ou 
war work the last six months cannot vet 
be summarized. A partial story or prog 
ress report, however, gleaned from the 
first 1,000 special war reports received 
is most impressive. 

The Kiwanis Magazine continues to 
keep pace with the fine war work of 
other departments in giving us a monthly 
chronicle of the achievements of our 
organization. The widespread attention 
the Magazine is also receiving from 
sources outside our immediate member- 
ship is a tribute to the quality of the 
many special features that make up its 
pages. 

It seems trite to say that the essen- 
tial genius of Kiwanis lies in its lav 
leadership. The vitality of our organ- 
ization and the continued progress we 
are able to report for another vear is 
directly due to the contribution and sac- 
rifice of these skilled leaders who ad- 


minister our affairs. Behind their ac- 
complishments and skill lies the careful 
planning of nearly 1,900 organization 
conferences held by club and district off- 
cers this year again. This is the secret 
of our strength. 

As we look ahead, we see new hurdles. 
Attendance problems have to be dealt 
with in defense areas. The inspiration 
and exchange of experience that come 
from inter-club and International con- 
tacts may in another year have to be 
reshaped to meet priorities of war. Re- 
sourcefulness, fortitude, sacrifice. and 
perhaps some tears will be required of 
us all. To whatever extent such ad- 
justments come, it is the pledge of your 
International Board and your Staff at the 
General Office that our service to you 
and every club shall become more help- 
ful, more effective, than ever before. 
Your employed Staff exists for only one 
purpose—to serve your needs. There are 
74 of us in all. Of these, 13 have served 
Five have 

Fifteen 


Kiwanis for 15 to 20 vears. 

served from 10 to 15 years. 
have served from 5 to 10 years. They 
are a devoted, seasoned group, eager to 
render vou the help that makes things 
click. 


efficient staff of associates. 


To them I pay tribute as a loyal, 


Lastly, may I remind you that wise 
men in times of war prepare for peace. 
History is replete with the problems of 
reconstruction that follow in the after- 
math of war. We recognize the extra- 
ordinary national and world adjust- 
ments that must be solved with the end 
of hostilities. Just as we have devel- 
oped a program of practical war ac 
tivity designed to hasten the day of 
peace, so must we be ready to continue 
our leadership in a world again offering 
all peoples life, liberty, and the pursuit 
We are committed to the 


of happiness. 
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responsibility of creating sound public 
opinion. To do so implies a clear un- 
derstanding of all the issues involved. 
Kiwanians must give thought to the eco- 
nomic, social, and political implications 
of post-war days, as we labor to bring 
them to pass. 

It is our priceless dower to live in 
these great times and bear our part in 
Freedom’s crowning hour. To pass on 
this heritage to those who follow is our 
supreme objective. To this task we 
rededicate ourselves. “And in support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred hon- 
or.” 


Newspapers and the 
Vietory Program 
(From page 13) 


No sooner had the Japs betrayed the 
mistaken trust which our State Depart- 
ment had placed in the smiling, bowing 
diplomats who were “stalling for time,” 
talking peace, while their countrymen 
plunged a knife in our back at Pearl 
Harbor, than the newspapers of the 
United States 
speaking for the two great newspaper 
associations of the United States, were 
sent to the President of the United 
States by Walter M. Dear, president of 
the American Newspapers Publishers 


enlisted. Telegrams, 


Association and another by this writer, 
as president of the National Editorial 
Association. They pledged the full sup- 
port of the newspapers of the United 
States toward a complete victory. That 
support has been forthcoming and will 
continue to be forthcoming to the great- 
est degree possible, commensurate with 
the economic situation which news- 
papers, like almost every other business, 
find themselves confronted with these 
days. 

Freedom of the press has been dis- 
cussed a great deal. It has been definite- 
ly proven that it has been flexible 
enough to withstand the growth and ex- 
pansion of a great nation. It has been 
definitely proven that it belongs to the 
people and in rare cases where news- 
papers have taken the attitude that it 
was something more than that which 
had been given to them in trusteeship— 
that it was something they alone should 
enjoy—those newspapers have quickly 
found themselves in trouble. 

The path of the newspaper as a free 
institution has not always been easy. 
There have been repeated attacks upon 
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the press from the earliest times to the 


present .and I imagine there will be 
others. That need not worry us too 
much. The American press does not 


want to be mollycoddled or favored. It 
wants to remain free—both economically 
and editorially. The only attacks which 
need concern the people of this country 
who believe in the freedom of the press 
are those which come from embryonic 
sometimes work them- 


dictators who 


selves into more or less important 
bureaucratic positions and use the cloak 
of their authority to try to mislead the 
public into underestimating the value of 
newspapers. 

We are faced with a great responsi- 
bility as citizens of this nation. No one 
can say how long this war will last. We 
have made remarkable progress in 
tooling our great industrial plants and 
off the assembly lines are rolling the 
implements so badly needed by our men 
in the armed forces if they are to match 
and even surpass the strength of the 
enemy which has been hurled at them. 

More and more America has become 
vibrant the to have 


man and woman do something for the 


with urge every 
cause of victory. 

Not only has America, through pledge 
and through become the 
arsenal of the world but she has _be- 
come the breadbasket of the world and 
an economy which once preached idle 


necessity, 


fields and such policies in an attempt to 
stabilize prices, now finds us using every 
available foot of ground in an all-out 
food production. 

The 


man, 


industrialist and the laboring 
the the 


you and I—are all locked arms in one 


merchant and farmer— 
common endeavor. The great help which 
Kiwanis has been to the government— 
and I know something about your fine 
victory program—will go down in his- 
tory as one of the great contributions 
to the perpetuation of a free govern- 
ment that any organization has ever 
made. 

And, God willing, we will reach that 
point some fine day when we will have 
victory. But let us not fool ourselves. 
Let us not think that the day an Armis- 
tice is signed our task is done and that 
the world will again be tranquil and that 
we again can go our normal ways. 

Oh, no, a cessation of hostilities may 
come only because we have so exhausted 
our enemies that there was no alterna- 
tive for them but to throw in the white 
flag. 

It is a bitter struggle and there will 
be a period of reconstruction in which 
which we 
who often “Main 
Streeters” and in which the newspapers 


Kiwanians everywhere, in 
are referred to as 
of the democratic nations will play an 


important role. 


Resolutions Adopted at Cleveland 
(From page 16) 


fort and call upon our constituted au- 
thorities to rigorously eliminate all non- 
essential government expenditures for 
the duration of the war. 


UNCONDITIONAL WAR EFFORT 

Wuereas, the United States is to- 
day engaged in a life and death struggle 
with the totalitarian nations of the world, 
whose aim is the subjection of man and 
the destruction of liberty, 

Anp WuHuerEAs, it appears that cer- 
tain of our people place personal gain 
above the interest of the nation to the 
extent that war effort is hampered and 
retarded, 

Anp WHEREAS, the serious business of 
war has now passed from words to grim 
reality. 

Anp WHEREAS, We express our ac- 
cord with the general principles and ob- 
jectives of organized labor but disap- 
prove of racketeers or racketeering in 
labor and/or labor unions, such as ex- 
cessive membership fees, and dues, with- 


out proper public accountability; the 
closed shop which constitutes a definite 
threat to the freedom guaranteed by our 
Constitution and the liberty for which 
we are fighting today, 

Anp WHerEAS, a small minority of 
business and management has not vol- 
untarily limited executive salaries and 
eliminated unworthy business practices; 

Be It, Therefore, Resolved, that the 
Kiwanis the United States 
urge our national, state, and local gov- 
ernments to take steps immediately to 


clubs. of 


coordinate the activities of labor, man- 
agement, and capital into a patriotic and 
unconditional war effort; to adjust in- 
equality in wages and salaries where in- 
equitable; and to take the final steps in 
the prevention of inflation by extending 
the pegging of all prices that enter into 
the cost of living, including wages and 


salaries. 


SERVICE IN SILENCE 


Wuereas information of vital impor- 
tance is obtained by the common enemy 
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with disastrous effect, in many cases, to 
the allied cause as a result of unnecessary 
discussion in public and other places. 

AND WHEREAS it is recognized that 
enemy sympathizers are present in the 
most unexpected places. 

Be It Resolved that this Convention 
of Kiwanis International in regu 
lar session assembled does hereby urg: 
upon every Kiwanis club and individual 
Kiwanian the necessity of using ever\ 
available means to discourage discussio! 
concerning confidential Military, Nav 
and related activities as well as tl 
spreading of rumors, and of taking ever) 
opportunity of emphasizing that “servic 
in silence is the duty of every citizen in 


and out of uniform.” 


EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN 
WORLD-WIDE HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


WuerEAs the work of post-war re 


construction must inevitably present 
problems of a grave and far-reaching 
character, and 

WHEREAS the major part of the work 
will have to be undertaken by the gener- 
ation now on the eve of assuming the full 
responsibilities of citizenship, and 

WHEREAS it is of supreme importance 
that the youth of the present dav should 
be made cognizant of the causes of war, 
particularly as they concern social and 
economic matters, international relation- 
ships and the national welfare; 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that this 
Convention of Kiwanis International in 
annual session assembled recommend 
that Kiwanians, particularly those con- 
nected with the educational profession, 
work for a fuller and more comprehen 
sive instruction of youth in the field of 
world-wide human relationships, and 
that the matter be referred to the Ki 
wanis Committees on Public Affairs for 
both countries for consideration and ac- 


tion. 


ACTIVE PROGRAM OF KIWANIS 
EDUCATION 

WuHerEAs the 

activities of the Kiwanis club depends on 


success of all of the 


the effectiveness of the training and in- 
spiration of its members through Kiwan- 
is education ; and 

WHEREAS present conditions may pre- 
vent or greatly reduce in number such 
educational activities as conventions, di- 
visional conferences, inter-club meetings, 
and frequent contact with International 
and district officers and past officers; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
every effort be made to carry forward 
an active program of Kiwanis education 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Resolutions Adopted at Cleveland 
(From page 57) 


in each club by instruction of new mem- 
bers, and by education of older members 


| through addresses and panel discussions 


on Kiwanis objects and _ activities, 
through observance of special Kiwanis 
occasions, and through the wide dispers- 
al and study of Kiwanis literature. These 
things are urged that the strength and 
effectiveness of the organization may be 
maintained throughout the present emer- 
gency and that Kiwanis may make an 


increasingly larger contribution to the 


| war effort. 


BUSINESS ONLY FOR DURATION 


In order that Kiwanis International 
may be prepared to meet whatever con- 
ditions an all-out war may impose upon 
it, particularly the limitations on travel 
which may make it impossible for mem- 
bers to gather for the holding of future 
conventions and meetings as provided 
for in the Constitution and By-Laws of 
Kiwanis International and the By-Laws 
of the districts of Kiwanis International. 
And to assure that despite any travel 
or other restrictions Kiwanis Interna- 
tional shall be able to contribute its full 
share to the war program and the ulti- 
mate victory of the United Nations; 
Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved that 
when and if governmental restrictions 
make it impossible or inadvisable to 
hold 
tions or other meetings as provided in 
the International Constitution and By- 
Laws and the By-Laws of the various 


International or district conven- 


districts of Kiwanis, it is the sense of 
this that the 
Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Interna- 


convention officers and 
tional shall provide in such manner and 
to the extent that the exigencies of the 
occasion may require for the carrying on 
of the business and functions of Kiwanis 
International and the twenty-nine dis- 
tricts of Kiwanis until 
such time as such governmental restric 


International, 


tions are removed; 

And be it further resolved that dur- 
ing the continuance of hostilities, en- 
tertainment features at district and In- 
ternational conventions be reduced to a 
minimum and the time of the delegates 


¥ 
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be devoted, insofar as possible, to the 
transaction of necessary business only. 


CREDIT FOR NON-INFLATIONARY 
EXPENDITURES 

We believe that every patriotic citizen 
of the United States and Canada is will- 
ing to sacrifice to the utmost to help pay 
for the war effort; the national legisla- 
tive bodies of our two nations should be 
extremely careful in levying war taxes 
so as not to destroy the basic fabric of 
the way of life we are now fighting to 
protect. Many millions of people will be 
called upon to carry increased costs of 
living as well as tremendously increased 
tax loads out of income which has not 
been increased during the present war 
boom. The new tax bill should give 
some form of protection to this great 
group which we count upon to set ade- 
quate standards of home and family life. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
respectfully suggest our national gov- 
ernments include in proposed tax bills 
provisions to give credit to taxpayers 
for non-inflationary expenditures to meet 
obligations undertaken in good faith pri- 
or to the war. These would cover pay- 
ments on homes, life insurance premi- 
ums, and similar essential items which 
maintain American and Canadian stand- 
ards of existence. 


MEMORIAL TO GEORGE W. 
; KIMBALL 

George W. Kimball, Acting Secretary 
of Kiwanis International, died on Sep- 
tember 20, 1941, following the last Inter- 
national Convention at Atlanta. 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that we, 
the official representatives of the clubs 
of 
concur and join in the following me- 


Kiwanis International, do hereby 
morial as previously adopted by the 
Board of Trustees and the International 
Council in November, 1941: 

George W. Kimball was more than 
an executive of Kiwanis. To each of us 
and to the thousands of Kiwanians who 
had the privilege of knowing him and 
working with him the loss is that of a 
devoted fellow worker and a loyal friend 
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whose companionship and exemplary life 
will be cherished deep in the hearts of 
each of us. His years of devoted service, 
his contribution to Kiwanis, and his 
achievements are written in golden let- 
ters on the record of this organization. 
To appraise adequately his services, his 
worth, and his value to Kiwanis would 
be an assignment beyond the scope of 
this George Kimball 


will ever live in the enduring friendships 


brief memorial. 
he created and in the organization he 


I ved SO well. 


IN APPRECIATION 

No convention so large as this can 
be complete as to hospitality and enter- 
tainment without the many contributions 
of time, effort, talent and courtesies by 
many individuals, groups, and organi- 
zations both in and out of Kiwanis. The 
factors enumerated have been especially 
outstanding at this convention. 

Be It Resolved, Therefore, that we 
extend to 
the Ohio District of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, to Division Six thereof, and espe- 


our sincere appreciation 


cially to the Kiwanis clubs of greater 
Cleveland for their generous coopera- 
tion to 
and groups who furnished unusual talent 


as hosts: Kiwanis individuals 
and entertainment at various sessions of 
the convention: and to all persons, Ki- 
wanians, and others, who have worked 
so hard to make this convention a suc- 
and 

Be It Further Resolved that we ex- 
press our especial appreciation 

To Honorable John H. Bricker, Gov- 
ernor of Ohio 

To Honorable Frank J. Lausche, 
Mayor of Cleveland 

To George Matowitz, Chief of Police 

To Martin J. Blecke, Traffic Commis- 
sioner 

To James Granger, Chief of the Fire 


cess; 


Department 


Together 


To Edward C. Brennan, Executive 
Vice President, The Cleveland Conven- 
tion and Visitors’ Bureau 

To Wayne Stetson, Assistant Manag- 
er, The Cleveland Convention and Vis- 
itors’ Bureau 

To Herbert J. Buckman, Manager 
Public Hall 

To Radio Station WCLE 

To Radio Station WGAR 

To Radio Station WHK 

To Radio Station WTAM 

To Ohio Bell Telephone Company 

To Postal Telegraph Company 

To Western 
Telegraph Company 

To Cleveland Hotel Association, Rob- 
ert Brvdle, President 

To Cleveland News 

To Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Union Telephone and 


To Cleveland Press 

To Acacia Country Club 
To 
To 


To Lakewood Country Club 


Canterbury Country Club 


Hawthorne Country Club 


To Manakiki Country Club 
To Ridgewood Country Club 


To Shaker Country Club 

To 

To Thomas Funeral Home 

To Cleveland Heights Kiwanis Club 
for cars for International Officers 

To Albert Sutphin, President of The 
Arena 

To Cleveland Council of Boy Scouts 
of America 


Westwood Country Club 


To Cleveland Council of Camp Fire 
Girls 

To Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Company 
Male Choir 

To Knights of St. John’s Girls Drill 
Team 

To Standard Oil Company of Ohio 


To American Flag and Decorating 


Company. 


We Stand 


(From page 5) 


that freedom is the fountain of perpetual 
youth, and in its healing streams we 
have renewed our strength. 

But if we have had common faults, 
we have many common virtues and great 
unities, and it is so much more profit- 
able to dwell on them sometimes than 
on those old far-off unhappy things and 
battles long ago. 


° . . . . . ° e 


We are each ancestors of each oth- 


er, are we not? Without the liberties 


the 
the people of 


that hammered on 


stubborn 


were 


resistance by 


England, there might have been no 


anvil of | 


American Republic. Without your great | 


dream and your decision and its achieve- | 


ment, there would certainly have been 
no British Commonwealth of Nations. 
In Britain and in Canada and in the 
Commonwealth today, and I hope not 
only for today, but forever, we cherish 
the things you cherish. 
men whom you honor, and the ideals 


We honor the | 





Cc ~~ € quarter century devoted 
to the advancement of funeral service 
standards is your guarantee of skill, 
equal pricing to all and unquestioned 
integrity. Members of National Selected 
Morticians must have complete facilities 
and subscribe to the highest code of 
ethics in the profession. Look for this 
symbol in your community, or write 
Dept. K, 520 N. Michigan, Chicago, 
for the name of our nearest member. 


25 YEARS OF CONFIDENCE 














VISIT 
NEW 


fo | 


puNSWICK 


B 
,NADA 


C: 


FRIENDSHIP 
AND 
HEALTH 


This year more than ever before a vaca- 
tion in New Brunswick, Canada, will give 
recreation. 
health 
effort 


islands, the 


you fun and health-building 
The 


necessary for our joint war 


recipe for abounding SO 
will 
be discovered in the romantic 
long sea-cooled beaches, extending 600 
miles along the Atlantic coast, the many 
lakes, the majestic rivers, and the un- 
surpassed Atlantic silver salmon and trout 
angling. 


New Brunswick is nearby, only a few 
hours by train or plane. No passports are 
required. Your money is worth more here. 
RELAX, Have Fun, and Build Up For 
Victory. 
Write 
NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT 
Tourist Bureau 
Depart. 242-y, 454 King St., Fredericton, 


New Brunswick, Canada. 








WELCOME KIWANIS MEMBERS 
TO THE HEART OF TIMES SQUARE 


Special Tourist Rate $1.75 up per person. Reductions 
for large groups. Hotel in center of theater and 
shopping district. Write for FREE souvenir booklet 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Perry B. Frank, Mor. Dir. 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 

















Penny Post Card 
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Wayne Miller 
Chicago 
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The most economical way 
to get your message out 
c - c 


For 
Advertising specials. 
Price changes. 
Meeting notices. 
Announcements. 
Luncheon notices. 
Return card notices. 
Verify orders, etc. 


Notice 
Club secretaries. 
Business firms. 
Churches, Schools, 
Stores, Filling stations. 


It's The 


DUPLICARD 


First plastic duplicating ma- 
chine. 1941 Award winner. 
fully guaranteed 


Only $9.75 


plus tax 


complete with supplies 


oon ig 





It reproduces your message, 
typed or written. It is simple 
to operate 1,000 cafds per 
hour. Write for particulars. 


Pac Manufacturing 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 











We 


selves the same task with the same vigor 


which you honor. have set our- 


and for the same high purpose. 

We all give, do we not, a value im- 
measurable and eternal to the humblest 
of human lives? We all agree, do we 
not, that “the good Lord has written one 
sentence of his thought on the cradle of 
every race’? 

If Liberty in this land raised her lamp 
beside the golden door to guide the tired 
and the tempest-tossed to these shores, 
laureate who once 


England’s poet 


worked humbly and happily amongst 
speaks for his coun- 
the 


the 


you, most surely 
consecrates men 
the 


with the sack on his shoulder pricked 


trymen when he 


hemmed in with spears, slave 
by the goad, and the halt, the maimed, 
and the blind in his rain and the cold. 

We 


have we not, that blood-stained tyranny, 


have firmly resolved together, 
and not freedom, shall perish from the 
earth? And when tyranny is gone, is 
not vour prayer, and our prayer, when 
it is granted as it surely will be, pro- 
phetic of our dedication to the New Or- 


der of the New World? 


“Grant us the strength that does not 
seek, 

In thought or deed to harm the weak 

That under Thee we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s dis- 
tress.” 

I don’t know how you see yourselves, 

but I see you as the greatest and strong- 

fresh in 


in the world, your 


est nation 
youth, free to feel the eternities around 
you, with a giant’s strength to be used 
only against a giant. The thoughts and 
minds of the weary and oppressed and 
adventurous of every race and clime 
have been turned for inspiration to the 


freedom which you have built, that free- 


| dom where God is God, and man is man. 


Slow to anger, slow to act, but implac- 


able in resolution and unshaken in pur- 


| steadied by your help. 


doubts, 


pose, you remain as the last great hope 
of earth in these troubled days. 
months of 


the long 


war, when we fought almost alone, we 


During weary 


were heartened by your acclaim and 
If we had any 
we knew we were right when 


you thought we were. And when you 
declared war, it was as though the whole 
frontier of freedom had reached for its 
gun. The 
Italy and Japan knew at last that the 


bandits of Germany and 


vigilantes of the world would never rest 
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until the retribution of execution ex- 
piated their crimes. 

Today you have ordered your anger 
for the good of all the earth, and the 
earth will be a fairer place because you 
have done so. 


We in Canada have always tried te be 
a decent Godfearing people. In our val- 
leys, on our prairies and on our green 
hillsides our two proud Mother peoples 
have lived in equal citizenship. Together 
we have brought order and the swift 
majesty of British law to a land larger 
We. like you, have kept 
open house for the way tarers of the 


than yours. 


world. We have trusted the strangers 
at our gate and they have repaid our 
trust with love, devotion and loyalty. ‘To- 
their names are written in our 
family Bible. 


We have become free and independ- 


1 
day 


ent not by revolution but by evolution, 
relying, and not in vain, on our own 
steadfast purpose and on the patient wis- 
dom of the just and generous land 
whose King is our King. 

We entered this war as grown men 
with clear eyes. We entered it at once 
with the freest of all free wills, a nation 
of the British Commonwealth, a nation 
of North America, realizing perhaps be- 
did that there 
islands or continents but only one world 


fore you are no more 


-~God’s world—and only one race—the 
race of men. 
But we entered the war first and last 


as the nation of Canada, true to the 
honor we inherited from Britain, true 
to the chivalry we inherited from 


France, but above all with the hallmark 


of our own mintage, the sign of the 
manhood that is ours, and the seal of 
the freedoms and the pities and the 
mercies we have learned in the kindly 
land where our children sing. 

And _ this 


ments seem sometimes to falter, to lin- 
That per- 


for our people. Govern- 
ger, to stutter, and to grope. 
haps is inevitable. But the plain ordi- 
nary men and women of Canada spoke 
to the world in 1939 and speak again 
today. With every muscle of our arm, 
with every fibre of our being, with every 
ounce of our strength, with every throb 
of our heart, we are with Britain and 
you and China and Russia and all the 
sons of liberty. in good fortune and ill 
fortune, in darkness and in light, until 


the glorious and triumphant end. 
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Still Pictures 
(From page 11) 


I took 


an eighteen-year-old blonde girl for a 


One night several years later 


walk. The moon was as big as the top of 
a tobacco hogshead, and peeked through 
the sycamores which hung over the wa- 
ter when we finished our walk on a 
little bridge over the creek. There on 
that bridge, I told that girl I loved her, 
and turning her 
light, I kissed her. Her face, with its 
aureole of blonde hair bathed in golden 
moonlight, was the most beautiful thing 
in the world. She made a‘marvelous pic- 
ture. I recall that the picture had a 


face up into the moon- 


beautiful frame, too. 

No, I didn’t marry her. 
about it, I don’t even remember her 
but she certainly was beautiful, 


To be honest 


name, 
whoever she was, and her memory will 
live in my mind forever. 

Eventually, I married and bought a 
house on the Why Pay Rent Plan. I 
gave the seller a wheelbarrow full of 
notes and what little cash I had. I could 
look down through the vears and see one 
of those notes fluttering into my pathway 
When, after what seemed 
I saw the 


every month. 
to be two or three lifetimes, 
stamped on the last one of 
those notes, | knew then that I had seen 
the most beautiful thing in the world. | 
have since owned stocks and_ bonds, 


word “Paid” 


paintings and etchings, but none of them 
was ever as beautiful as that final can- 
celed note. 

All my life I have dreamed of living 
in the tropics. From the time I read 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s and Herman 
Melville’s books, I longed and sighed for 
a life where the palm fronds whisper in 
the salt breeze, and where clothes are an 
ornament and not a necessity. I realized 
my ambition late in life when I moved to 
Florida and saw the rolling ocean, the 
long stretches of golden sand, the wheel- 
ing gulls, the solemn looking pelicans, 
the waving palms and the flamboyant hi 
biscus. This, 
can be more beautiful. 


I said, is my home, and 
nothing (Except, 
of course, California!) 

Once I went on a vachting trip with a 
group of wealthy men I hoped would 
The first night 
out, they started a poker game for stakes 


give me some business. 


much higher than I could afford. Then 
came that inevitable and crucial jackpot. 
I had three aces. A wealthy man on 
either side of me made raise after raise. 
I trailed hopefully and they lifted me 
so high that only my tiptoes were on the 


ground. The dealer asked the man on 
my right how many cards he wanted, and 
he replied that his looked so pretty the 
were that he believed he 


I drew down to my 


way they 
wouldn’t take any. 
three aces, leaving the two cards I had 
drawn lying face down on the table. The 
man on my left said he liked his the way 
they were, and he guessed he would play 
them as is. All the other players had 
been raised out, so I picked up the two 
cards I had drawn. 
No picture painted by 


I could have kissed 
those two cards. 
Rembrandt or Michelangelo was ever 
half so beautiful as that little pair of 
treys I had drawn. 

No, you 
can hoard the happy ones 
flash into my memory like technicolor 
A shotgun; 


can’t buy memories. But you 


! These scenes 
pictures flashed on a screen. 
a speckled trout; a girl’s face in the 
moonlight; a note marked “Paid”; a 
tropical landscape and a pair of treys. 


Quite an odd assortment for a beauty | 


exhibit, isn’t it? 

One day recently I went to my Kiwan- 

Club. When the meeting opened, it 
was raining hard and it was dark out- 
side and in. Our program was presented 
by a group of children from the grade 
school. They were playing the piano and 
singing for us, as pretty a bunch of 
voungsters as you ever hope to see. 

The rain ceased and some one opened 
a French window. The rain cooled 
breeze swept through the dining room 
and set the Union Jack and the Stars and 
on the head table to fluttering 
side by side. Then the sun came through 
the clouds, and spotlighted the two flags, 
bathing the red, white and blue of them 
in gold. A little girl, round and rosy 
asa cherub, stood just behind those two 


Stripes 


flags with her face raised to heaven, and 
her childish silver voice rang out glori- 
“God Bless America.” I ama 


A lump rose in 


ously in 
sentimental old codger. 
my throat at this, the most beautiful pic- 
ture I have ever seen. 


| 
rolled down my cheek, but I was un- 


ashamed. 

I have told you several of the beautiful 
things I have seen. There is one more 
beautiful picture I want to see, and | 
am going to see it. I know that God 
heard that little girl when she sang 
asking Him to bless America—that 
America which means both Canada and 
the United States. His greatest blessing 
to us will come when in His own good 


A tear or two | 


FUN in the Heartof 





SWIM! BOAT! FISH! GOLF! 
TENNIS RIDING ~ARCHERY 
SWIMMING POOL 
SHUFFLEBOARD-RIFLE RANGE 


Cake Nokomis with 43 miles of shoreline 
and many islands is in the heart of the 
big game and fish country. A fisherman 


Poy. 33% and an ideal for rest or 
play. 337 m aoe eae on the 
iouhes it's easy 


to reach by road ‘or ai’ 

Cabins. on shore or islands— #15 to} 
week. Lodge, Hot and water in. 
each room—American plan (including 
meals) +30 week and up. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE! 


NORTHWOODS’ ONLY SWIMMING POOL 





HONOR THoseE oF 


YOUR ORGANIZATION 


who are in the armed 
forces by displaying a 


SERVICE FLAG 


You are eligible to display a sery 
ice flag with one star for each per 
son of your organization who is 
serving in any branch of the armed 
forces, nurses included, 

Beautiful service flags made in 
all sizes. @ Send for Complete 
I}justrated Price List. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR INDIVIDUAL FLAGS 


for homes—size 7 x AL im pe made of fine satin, trimmed 
with rayon fringe, cord, sels, =aon cross bar, 1 to 
stars. Special Price per } en complet 50c. Guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money back. Tear Out this ad— 
Write today. 


FAIRCRAFT CO., Dept. K, Rock Island, Ill. 





Kiwanis Parodies 
To Popular Songs 


& 
se per sheet 


% 


No orders filled for less than 25 
sheets. Can be tipped into the 
regular song book. 


2, 
Y 


Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








4 
SPEECHES 6 scene 
r ny subject. 
‘Speeches Por Povery Occasior a collection 
1.50 Public Speaking Manua 81.50. Officer's 


Handbook with Instant Parliamentary Guide, $1.50 

OKES ‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks'’ pre- 

pared and mailed monthly, $7 a year. 

Speakers’ Joke Hook, $1.50 Stag Night Stories, 
$1.50 Toastmaster’'s Humor Guide, $1.50 


Stunt Book, 81.50: Ladies’ Night Pro- 
grar i Comic Debates s2 Pro- 


ary oe) or 
gram Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50. Banquet Book, 











*"-°°- National Reference Librar 


2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 





_-@.  SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, etx 
10” front =x 18” high x 18” 
deep A piece of furniture 
that most every club needs for 
the convenience of speakers 
Desk is built with shelf_for 
extra papers, books, etc. Fir 
ished with rubber cushioned 
corners Light compact and 





Desks are made only as or- 
dered, and require two to four 
lave for delivery Fach $5.00 


Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
- GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO 


oOLoO 
508 S&S. Wells St., Chicago Wabash 2070 





for adding 

names of those 

entering armed 
forces 


HISTORICAL MARKERS 
TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 
Send sire and wording for PREE SKETCH. 

Illustrated Booklet on Request 


Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog "FP" 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and nat, Stamps, Stam 
Pads, inks and NOTARY POCKET SEAL 
Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 

28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone MONroe 1363 











FRANKFORT. 


Crystalaire MICHIGAN 


An established camp for girls in the beau- 
tiful dunes of Lake Michigan on Crystal 
Lake. Staffed with mature counselors. Rid- 
ing a special feature. For booklet and in- 
formation address: 

Kiwanian DR. FENIMORE E. PUTT 
1246 Kensington Road Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan 





Does Your Library 
Receive The 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe regu- 
larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 
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time, He gives us victory over our bar- 


barian enemies. 

The beautiful picture I shall see will 
be repeated in every town and city on 
this continent. I shall see a city gone 
wild with joy. A city in which people 
will laugh, sing and slap each other on 
the back with pure happiness. A city 
where impromptu dances will start in 
the street; where happy processions will 
wind in and out through the canyons of 
buildings. Ancient veterans of long-ago 
wars, middle-aged veterans of the last 
war, and our young men and our women 
and children, will all join in singing 
songs of victory. At the head of every 
procession, carried by battle-scarred vet- 
erans marching shoulder to shoulder, 
will be the two flags which have graced 
the head table of every Kiwanis club on 


this continent. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Right now the storm clouds of war 
hide the sun from us as our young men 
fight in fox holes, on the spume swept 
and slippery decks of our battleships, and 
in and out of the dark clouds of the sky, 
but the mest beautiful picture I shall 
ever see will have the sun of happiness 
shining on the red and white and blue of 
the Union Jack and the Star-Spangled 
3anner as they flutter side by side in 
glorious victory ! 

The square-headed German and the 
vellow-bellied Jap will bow their heads 
in defeat, and once more we will give 
thanks that God is in His heaven, and 
all is well with the world. 

I am as sure to see this beautiful pic- 
ture as [ am sure that the sun will rise 
in the east, that night will follow day, 
and that there is a just and merciful God 
in heaven above us. 


Go Fishing 


(From page 24) 


While we never went fishing when we 
were supposed to be working we have 
fished around quite a bit in oceans and 
gulis and lakes and streams. And we 
arrived at the conclusion that spe- 
cialized fishing is all right if you do 


' not neglect just plain angling, “the 


contemplative man’s recreation.” 

We believe that 
Izaak Walton sort is more needed 
A man with 


angling of the 


now than any other sort. 
a twenty-five pound king fish hasn't 
much time to contemplate, but mavbe 
while Roe Fulkerson was waiting for 


a blue runner or a mangrove snapper 


| to get interested in a semi-dessicated 


thought up something as 
undying as “He’s Not Heavy, He’s 
My srother,” 


1924 that inspired a hundred sermons 


the personal page of 


and a thousand speeches. 


Just how you get to that stream or 
lake or inlet is your affair. There are 
trains and in some part of the country 
there is gas and after all is said and 
done one does not use up any more 
rubber driving sensibly a few hundred 
miles than he does letting his car 
stand unused with hardening, inactive 
tires. If you are in the gas-rationed 
territory you have already found out 
about using buses and bicycles and 
trains and horses. 

Maybe you won't be able to go so 
far this year but vou should go fish- 
ing. You can do more for the war 
effort because of the rest and relaxa- 
tion of muscle and mind. And if it 
helps with the war effort it is all-im- 
portant—for winning the war comes 


first. 





conemns 








Jn Memoriam 





Alfred H. Mills of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, has passed away. Kiwanian Mills, 
who was president of his club in 1936, 
and lieutenant governor of his district 
in 1938, was particularly interested in 


the Knoxville club's Fresh Air Camp. 
% 


Orn R. Moore, a charter member of 
the Mingo Junction, Ohio, club, died 


| recently. Kiwanian Moore was secretary 


of his club in 1923 and 1924, its presi- 
| dent in 1925, district trustee in 1926, 


lieutenant governor in 1930, and club 
secretary from 1931 until the time of 
his death, 


* 

David J. Leopold, Lebanon, Pennsylva- 
nia, past president 

Ira R. Springer, Middletown, Pennsyl- 
vania, past president 

W. D. Liddle, War, West Virginia, past 
president 

Elbert A. Ivey, Hickory, North Caro- 
lina, past president 




















Furloughs in War Time 


Are More Essential Than Ever! 


Vancouver invites you to a Canadian 
playground, where you can find your 
favorite recreation easily available at its 
very best. 


You receive a premium on American cur- 
rency. Many Western vacation tickets can 
include Vancouver at no extra cost. Border 
regulations present no difficulties for 
American citizens, and Canada has made 
arrangements to share available gasoline 
with American visitors. 


Remember the Pacific Northwest Dis- 
trict Convention 
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Kiwanis Victory Theme Stickers 


Many district and club officers will want to avail themselves of the opportunity to use the Kiwanis vic- 
tory theme on business and personal correspondence. Stickers, such as used in the illustration, size 1” x 
2\2” are available in minimum quantities of 500 at 90c and in quantities of 1,000 at $1.50. 
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Orders should be placed through the General Office of Kiwanis International, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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TWO WAYS TO 


GET MORE OUT OF 
YOUR PRESENT 


BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Today, when it is so essential to make 
the best and fullest use of the figuring 
and accounting equipment you now own, 
and to make that equipment last you as 
long as possible, Burroughs offers two 
extremely valuable and timely services 


to Burroughs owners. 


Both Burroughs advisory service and 
Burroughs mechanical service have been 
time-tested throughout the years, and 


are nationwide. 


They are available to you through your 


local Burroughs office, or by writing— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


BUY UNITED STATES DEFENSE 
SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 














BURROUGHS 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


Burroughs technical advisory service is 
rendered by men trained and expe- 
rienced in systems and in the installation 
of machine equipment. Their knowledge 
of machines, .applications and pro- 
cedures is especially valuable in meet- 
ing today’s changing conditions . . . 
suggesting operating short-cuts that 
save time... finding ways to handle 
related records in a single operation 
or to obtain vital statistics as a by- 
product of necessary posting. 





BURROUGHS 
MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Burroughs experienced mechanical serv- 
ice is rendered by Burroughs’ own 
salaried, factory-trained, factory-con- 
trolled men. These men inspect, lubricate 
and adjust Burroughs machines. They 
make repairs and replacements with 
genuine Burroughs parts. Their work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. Conveniently 
located throughout the nation, Bur- 
roughs service is available in the 
shortest possible time. 
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